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THE CONTEMPORARIES AND SUCCESSORS OF 
HOLBEIN. 


The Special Exhibition of National Portraits, 
at the South Kensington Museum, was opened to 
a private view on Saturday the 14th of April; 
and the visitors were presented with a Catalogue, 
formed on an excellent plan, and full of useful 
biographical memoranda as well as careful descrip- 
tions of the pictures. It can readily be believed 
that the printing was finished in haste, and it is 
therefore unavoidably impaired by a few errors. 

It is, however, particularly unfortunate that in 
the Preface, or “Introductory Notice” (written 
by Mr. Samuel Redgrave), in one of its para- 
graphs, the very two dates upon which the question 
under discussion—the date of Holbein’s death— 
turns, have in this first impression both been 
misprinted. Though I have no doubt that this 
accident will have been remedied before the pub- 
lication of the next number of “N. & Q.,” yet it 
may not be wholly unnecessary to point it out to 
those into whose hands the early copies have 
fallen. The passage is as follows : — 

“ The date of Holbein’s death has become an important 
consideration in determining by whom many fine por- 
traits of this period were painted. It had been almost 
universally stated to have taken place in 1545 | here read 
1554], when, in 1862, a will was discovered which is con- 
cluded to be Holbein’s. This will would prove his death 
to have happened in 1534 [ here read 1543 }, a date which 


has been supported by many collateral facts very learn- 
edly brought to bear upon the question.” 


In both cases, it-will be observed, the position 
of the figures has been accidentally reversed. 

I would further beg permission to transcribe 
the pe ata which next follow, and to make a 
brief comment upon them : — 

“ There is yet, we venture to think, just sufficient ab- 
sence of absolute proof of the identity of the testator with 
the painter to allow of that further examination of a 
question of so great interest which the present collection 
very opportunely offers. 

“ The distinguished antiquaries who have come to the 
conclusion that Holbein died eleven years earlier than 
the date hitherto accepted, have felt the difficulty as to 
the painters to whom must be attributed the portraits of 
the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII., and during the 
reign of Edward VI.: and they name, chiefly from the 
household books of the former sovereign, some painters, 
also mentioned by Walpole, who they think might have 
been the painters of these works, and whose reputation 
has been merged in the fame of Holbein. But it would 
not be difficult to show that these were mere craftsmen, 
employed in painting the heraldic devices of the time, 
whose art had nothing in common with the art of 
Holbein. 

“Up to this time the question has been left in the 
hands of the antiquary. No distinguished painter has 
expressed any opinion; yet it is one on which the artist 
is well qualified to judge. He would hardly admit that 
it is possible there could be a second Holbein, and his 
professional knowledge would enable him to trace the 


| technical manner of painting, and the characteristics 
| which constitute the originality of all true genius; and 


thus determine, with as much certainty as with regard to 
handwriting, whether the earlier and the later works 
which have been usually attributed to Holbein are the 
productions of the same mind and the same hand.”, 

The writer, it seems, would rather trust to the 
evidence of a master’s works than to historical 
evidence of any kind. I would not in the least 
degree disparage or undervalue the critical skill 
which enables an artist or connoisseur to pronounce 
judgment in such cases. Still it is obvious that 
no works, however equal to the known produc- 
tions of a master-hand, can prove that he survived 
the ascertained date of his decease. They could 
only show that he had excellent scholars or imi- 
tators, by whom his style was perpetuated. 

But there is another alternative to which in- 
credulous people in such cases may have resource, 
It is that the master, like Wilkie or J. W. M. 
Turner, at a certain period materially or wholly 
changed his style. And this conclusion has ac- 
tually occurred in regard to Holbein. 

I have noticed in my paper, communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries, on The Contemporaries 
and Successors of Hclbein, that a picture of Henry 
VII. at Warwick Castle* retained the name of 


* This picture is now No. 99 at Kensington. The dress 
is a singular frock-like robe, and a staff is in the king’s 
left hand, an evident token of his latter years. No. 75, 
lent by the Duke of Manchester, is a copy. This picture 


is correctly described as three-quarter size (as No. 99), 
| and not “ 5 


half length,” as No. 75, 
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Gerard Horebout (or Hornebaud) as its painter ; 
and that another portrait of the same sovereign 
at Luton House is termed in the Catalogue of the 
Manchester Exhibition, 1857, to be a “ duplicate 
of the picture at Warwick,” and pronounced by 
Dr. Waagen himself to resemble greatly that at 
Warwick Castle. 

Now, in describing the Warwick picture (in 
his Treasures of Art in Great Britain, iii. 215), 
Waagen directly terms it “a transition from the 
second to the third manner of Holbein ;” adding, 
however, the very inconsistent date, that it might 
have been painted “about 1530,” though it re- 

resents the king in the last years of his life. 

he king, it will be remembered, died in 1547. 
It is therefore evident, to my mind, that these 
oe were painted after Holbein’s death in 

543: and why should they not be the work of 
Gerard Hornebaud ? or else of Luke Hornebaud, 
who is ascertained to have been retained for 
several years in the service of Henry VIII. (for 
the particulars of which I must refer to the 
tT xxxix, 30), and who died in the year 

544? 

Again, in noticing a portrait at Somerley, in 
Hampshire, called Lady Jane Grey, Waagen (in 
his rope volume) speaks of its exhibit- 
ing “all the qualities of Holbein’s Jater period” : 
although it had been attributed to Luca Penni. 
But why should not this picture really be a work 
of Luca Penni, or of Bartholomeo Penni, who is 
known to have been employed by Henry VIII. 
(see Archeologia, xxxix. 38), and not of Holbein ? 

These, I think, are not the only places in which 
Dr. Waagen speaks of Holbein having painted in 
a different style in his latter years; but I would 
ask the connoisseurs, is not such a conclusion per- 
fectly imaginary? If the style of his undoubted 


works is clearly ascertained, why should works | 


of other styles be attributed to him, merely 
because they possess excellence, but of a different 
character ? 

The writer of the Introductory Notice to the 
South Kensington Catalogue pronounces in con- 
demnation of the names that have been produced 
as the Contemporaries and Successors of Holbein, 
that they “were mere craftsmen, employed in 
painting the heraldic devices of the time, whose 
art had nothing in common with the art of Hol- 
bein.” The painters mentioned in the household 
books and other similar records are the three suc- 
cessive Serjeant Painters to Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI., John Browne, Andrew Wright, and 
Anthony Toto. The last is known to have been 
mpd employed at the palace of Nonesuch, where 

is works were much admired. But allowing that 
these, and Vincent Volpe, were of an inferior 
class as artists, that description does not include 
the two Hornebaudes, nor Luca or Bartolomeo 
Penni; it does not include Johannes Corvus, nor 


Guillim Stretes, nor Giralamo da Treviso, nor 
Gerlachus Fliccus. 
JOHANNES CORVUS. 

The portrait of Bishop Fox at Corpus Christi 
| College, Oxford, is signed Johannes Corvus, Flan- 
| drus, faciebat. It appears in the Special Exhibi- 
| tion at South Kensington as No. 46; the second 
ae of Bishop Fox (No. 50), belonging to Mr. 

Reginald Cholmondeley, being derived from it. 

Another picture bearing the same signature was 
| sold at Christie’s (as a Holbein) on the 28th Jan. 
| 1860, and passed into the possession of Sir Henry 
| Des Veeux. This is a portrait of Mary, sister to 
| King Henry VIIL, thew of the French King 


Louis XII.; and wife of Charles Brandon, Duke 


of Suffolk. (See this fully described by Mr. Scharf 

in the Archeologia, vol. xxxix. p. 48.) I may 
| here remark that it is a duplicate of this pic- 
ture (belonging to the Marquess of Hastings) 
| which appears in the Special Exhibition as No. 
| 26, “ Isabel Nevill, Duchess of Clarence.” (See the 
notice already published in p. 313.) 


GUILLIM STRETES, 


Guillim Stretes, who was painter to King Ed- 
ward VI., is known to have painted that King and 
the poet Earl of Surrey. Two of his portraits of 
the King were sent to English ambassadors abroad 
(Sir Thomas Hoby and Sir John Mason.) The 
same King’s portrait, attributed to Stretes, was in 
1819 at Southam, near Cheltenham ; and in 1857 
such a picture was exhibited at Manchester, of 
which an engraving accompanies the Catalogue of 
the Archeological Institute’s temporary Museum 
at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Scharf (Archeologia, xxxix. 50), says of 
Guillim Strete or Stretes, that — 

“ Failing Holbein, no one else could be readily supposed 
to be the author of the admirable portraits of Edward 
VI. at Windsor Castle and Petworth. Both they and the 


Manchester in 1857 possess a silvery grey and soft tone, 
which renders them probably the work of one and the 
same artist.” 

But of the excellent picture of the Earl of 
Surrey at Knole (now exhibited at South Ken- 
sington, No, 121), and its duplicate at Arundel 
Castle, Mr. Scharf says : — 

“The picture reminds me very much of good Italian 
work, and upon the whole I must still look anxiously 
furward for something more conclusive as to the produc- 
tions of Guillim Strete.”—Jbid. p. 51. 

The Duke of Portland possesses a picture of 
Margaret Wotton, Marchioness of Dorset, which 
was exhibited at Manchester in 1857, and which 
I have suggested (Archeoloyia, xxxix. 44), as 
being very probably a production of this painter. 

GIROLAMO DA TREVISO. 

To this master, whose chef d'wuvre, an altar- 

piece painted for the church of San Domenico at 


half-length of the same monarch that was exhibited at- 
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Bologna, is now in our National Gallery, Mr. 
Scharf (iid. p. 54) attributes the portrait of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, painted in 1544,—the next 
year, be it remarked, following Holbein’s death. 
This is preserved at Gresham College, and is en- 
graved by Vertue. 


GERLACHUS FLIGCUS. 


Gerlachus Fliccus, or Gerlin Flick, a German, 
was the painter of the portrait of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, now in the British Museum. It is signed 
Gerlacus Fliccus, Germanus, faciebat, and was 
painted in 1546, three years after Holbein’s death. 
The picture in the +" Exhibition, No. 142, 
belonging to Captain H, Byng, and attributed in 
the Catalogue to Holbein, is a careful copy of this 
picture, including all its curious accessories and 
inscriptions. 

This painter is further traced in England in the 
years 1547, 1551, and 1552, as I have shown in 
detail in the Archeologia, vol. xxxix. p. 41. He 
has also been discussed in “N. & Q.,” 3™S. i. 269, 
416, 417; viii. 393. 

It is not improbable that a somewhat numerous 
list of his works may be collected. 


The particulars, of which I have now given a 
brief summary, will be admitted to form a nucleus 
of evidence, not only for the existence, but even 
for the identification, of painters that were em- 
ployed in England between the death of Holbein, 
in 1543, and the arrival of Sir Anthonio More ; 
and if so, they prove that “the antiquaries” have 
already done more than name men who were 
“mere craftsmen, employed in painting heraldic 
devices.” 

Some of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” who have 
not seen the thirty-ninth volume of Archeologia, 
may be glad if, before I conclude, I show them 
how far the identity of the testator of 1543 with 
the great painter is supported by probabilities, al- 
though the writer of the Introductory Notice to 
the Portrait Catalogue maintains that those pro- 
babilities still stop short of absolute proof. 

1, The current account of Holbein’s death was 
that he died of the Plague in London in 1554. 
The will shows that he died suddenly in London 
_ 1543, in which year a plague was also preva- 
ent. 

2. The will is that of a German. 

3. He is described as “servante to the Kynges | 
Majestye,” and no Holbein but the painter is | 
known to have answered that description at the 
period in question. 

4. Various particulars of the will itself (as | 
shown by Mr. Franks in Archeologia, xxxix. 13,) | 
coincide with the probable relations of Hans Hol- 
bein towards other persons. 

5. Strype had been told that Holbein was buried 


in St. Katharine Creechurch. The will styles | first published, Paris, 1617 : — 


him as of the next parish, St. Andrew Undershaft ; 
and a subsidy roll of 1541 shows him then resi- 
dent there, rated as enjoying xxx" in fee, the 
exact amount of the salary he received from the 
king. 

6. In the accounts of the Treasurer of the King’s 
Chamber, 35 Hen. VIIL., the name of Holbein does 
not occur in the quarter ending Christmas, 1545, 
though in previous years it was regularly entered 
in those accounts. 

Having carefully worked out the particulars 
now enumerated, Mr. Franks concludes with these 
remarks : — 

“J trust that sufficient evidence has been brought for- 
ward to show that the testator of the will discovered by 
Mr. Black coincides with Holbein the painter, in his 
name, his position, his probable nationality, his neces- 
sitous circumstances, his associates, his residence, and the 
pestilential season in which he died; while, by shortening 
the artist’s career by eleven years, we account for the 
omission of his name from all documents between 1543 
and 1554, and for the paucity and mediocrity of the works 
attributed to his later years.” —Archeologia, xxxix. 18, 


So conclusive, to my mind, does this sum of 
historical evidence appear, that I am convinced 
that the works of Hans Holbein terminate with 
the year 1543; and that whatever excellence in 
portraiture is of a date subsequent to that year, 
and much indisputably exists, must be referred to 
one of the names I have before recounted, or to 
some other not even yet recovered. 

Joun Goven Nicnors. 


“INKLE AND YARICO.” 


The name of “ Mr. Thomas Inkle of London” 
will go down to all time as that of a monster 
of the extremest perfidy and ingratitude. His 
story is recorded as fact in Ligon’s Jistory of 
Barbadoes, folio, 1657; and extracted from this, 
forms the subject of the eleventh number of The 
Spectator. Upon this is founded the touching 
opera of Inkle and Yarico, by George Colman the 

ounger, which doubtless did much at the critical 
time at which it appeared (1787) to stimulate 
public feeling against the horrors of slavery and 
the slave trade. It must not, however, be forgot- 
ten that the happy turn which the dramatist has 
pardonably given to the incidents of his piece was 
not, unfortunately for human nature, based upon 
facts; and thus Inkle cannot be removed from 
his gibbet of infamy. But here he is not alone; I 
can supply him with a companion, of whose name 
indeed I am ignorant, but who was, as I am 
forced to infer, also English by birth, if not by 
nature. I quote from The Travels and Voyages of 
John Mocquet into Asia, the East and West Indies, 


| §c. Translated from the French by Nath. Pullen. 


London, 12mo, 1696. Mocquet travelled at the 
beginning of the century, and his relation was 
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“ After several guns for salutation, the English came 
on board our ship, feasting our English pilot and five or | 
six others of their countrymen which we had in our 
ship. 

a Our trumpeter showed me their pilot, and told me that | 
he some years béfore being in an English vessel, as they | 
were upon the coasts of the West Indies, towards St. John 
de Love (the first place of the Indies to go to Mevico, 
where the Spaniards are, then their sworn enemies), a 
great storm overtook them, which cast them upon the | 
coast, where they were all lost except this pilot, who 
saved himself by swimming to land, carrying with him 
a little sea-compass, and went thus wandering about to 
return by land to the Newfound countries : Upon that he | 
had found an Indian woman, of whom he was enamoured, 
making her fine promises by signs, that he would marry 
her; which she believed, and conducted him through | 
these desarts, where she shewed him the fruit and roots 
good to eat, and served him for an interpreter amongst 
the Indians which he found, she telling them it was her 
husband. After having been thus two or three years | 
continually wandering about, and that for above 800 
leagues, without any other comfort but this woman: At 
last they arrived at Newfoundland, guiding himself by 
his compass: They had a child together; and found 
there an English ship a fishing: He was very glad to see 
himself escaped from so many dangers, and gave these 
English an account of all his adventures : They took him 
on board their vessel to make him good chear; but being 
ashamed to take along with him this Indian woman thus 
naked, he left her on land, without regarding her any 
more: But she seeing herself thus forsaken by him 
whom she had so dearly loved, and for whose sake she 
had abandoned her country and friends, and had so well 
guided and accompanied him through such places where 
he would, without her, have been dead a thousand times: | 
After having made some lamentations, full of rage and 
anger, she took her child, and tearing it into two pieces, 
she cast the one half towards him into the sea, as if she 
would say, that belonged to him, and was his part of , 
it; and the other she carried away with her, returning 
back to the mercy of fortune, and full of mourning and 
discontent. | 

“The seamen who took this pilot into their boat, seeing | 
this horrible and cruel spectacle, asked him, why he had | 
left this woman ; but he pretended she was a savage, and 
that he did not now heed her; which was an extream ingra- | 
titude and wickedness in him: Hearing this, I could 
not look upon him, but always with horrour and great 
detestation.”—Lib. 1. p. 124. 

It will be seen that, in this case, the culminat- | 
ing act of meanness and treachery—the sale of | 
the woman and her offspring—is wanting to com- | 
plete the parallel. This, however, was merely 
from the absence of opportunity. In other respects 
there is little to choose between the two scoun- | 
drels; the name of the former has long been sy- | 
nonymous with infamy, and in regarding the 
conduct of the latter, the reader will share the 
indignation expressed by honest Mocquet. 

Bares, 


| 


Birmingham. 


IRISH LITERARY PERIODICALS.* 
The Irish Jurist. Dublin, 1849. 8vo. 


An imperfect copy in the British Museum, marked in 
the Catalogue “ in progress.” 


* Concluded from p. 318, 


The Sunday School Teacher's Magazine. Dub- 
lin, 1849. 12mo. Price 2d. 

Published monthly by G. Oldham, Suffolk Street. A 
copy in the British Museum. 

Francis Davis, The Belfastman’s Journal. Bel- 
fast, 1850. 8&vo. 

In British Museum. “No more published.” 


Ulster Journal of Archeology. Belfast, Arthur 
& Sons. Lond. J. R. Smith, 1851—1863, small 
4to. 10 vols., lithographs, continued quarterly. 
Subscriptions 12s, per annum. 

This is not the organ of any particular Society, but is 
conducted by James Macadam, Esq., Belfast, on his own 
account. 

The Irish Quarterly Review. Dublin, 1851—60, 
8vo. 

Published by Kelly, Grafton Street. An able and well- 
conducted periodical, started and maintained for upwards 
of nine years at a great expenditure by P. Murray, Esq. 
Commenced March, 1851, ended October, 1860. A copy 
in the British Museum. 

Duffy's Fireside Magazine. Dublin, 1851. 4to. 

Commenced in January and ended in October, 1851. 
A copy in the British Museum. 

The Catholic Advocate ; or Weekly Penny Maga- 
zine. Dublin, 1851. Royal 8yo. 

One Number all published, 

The Catholic Guardian ; or the Christian Family 
Library. A new periodical, devoted to national 
and religious literature, containing upwards of 
three hundred original articles by the most emi- 
nent writers. Dublin, 1852. 8vo. 

Published by Duffy, Wellington Quay, Price 1d. 

p. 16. In British Museum, Marked in the Catalogue 
“discontinued.” No. 1, February Ist, and No. 43, No- 
vember 20th, 1852. 

The Catholic Layman, Dublin, 1852—54. Price 
ls. 

In British Museum. Marked in the Catalogue “ in 
progress.” A polemical periodical. Commenced its un- 
successful career January, 1852. 

The Northern Magazine. Belfast, 1852. 8vo. 


In British Museum. “One volume only published.” 


The Exhibition Expositor and Advertiser. Dub- 
lin, 1853. Folio. 

Twenty-five numbers, all published, in British Mu- 
seum, 

Columkill’s Warning Voice to the People of Ire- 
land. Dublin, 1854. Royal 8vo. 

Two numbers all published. Priced in O’Daly’s recent 


| Catalogue, 2s. 


The Kerry Magazine. Tralee, 1854—55. 

A Monthly Journal of Antiquities, Polite Literature, 
Criticisms, Poetry, &c. Copied fronrO’Daly’s Catalogue, 
No. 261, where three odd numbers are priced 1s. 6d. 

The Sanitary and Towns’ Improvement Journal. 
Dublin, 1854—55. 8vo. 

Seven numbers only published. A copy in the British 

Museum. 
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The Female Missionary Intelligencer, and Re- 
cord of the Proceedings of the Society for Pro- 
moting Female Education in China, Africa, and 
the East. Dublin, 1854—57. 12mo. Second 
Series, London, 1858, &c. 12mo. 

A copy in British Museum, marked “ in progress.” 

The Irish Church Journal. Dublin, 1854. 8vo. 


Published by S. Oldham, Suffolk Street. In British 
Museum, Vol. I. [ Vol. ii. edited by W. Fitzgerald and 


J. G. Abellhauser] continued as the United Church | 


Journal, Dublin, 1856, and “no more published.” 

The Monthly Journal of Progress. 
1854—55. 8vo. 

Edited by W. If. Sullivan. A copy in the British 
Museum, marked in the Catalogue “ discontinued.”, 

The Natural History Review, §c. 
London, 1854. 8vo. 

Conducted by A. H. Halliday, W. "I. Harvey, S. 
Haughton, A. M. Hogan, and E. P. Wright. A copy in 
British Museum, marked “ in progress.” 

The New Irish Pulpit, or Gospel Preacher. 
Dublin, 1854. 8vo. 

In British Museum, No, 1 to 17 only. 

The Catholic University Gazette. 
8yo. 

Published by Duffy, and next by Fowler, price 1d. 
Started under the auspices of Dr. Newman, when rector 
of that institution. Commenced Ist June, 1854. 

The Delgany Tracts. Dublin, 1855. 8vo. 

Single tracts on Religious Controversy, price 1d. each. 
Published by Goodman, Son, & Nethercott, Marlborough 
Street. Four numbers are in the British Museum. 

The Irish Reporter. A Journal chiefly devoted 
to public Information on Insurance, Railway, and 
Commercial matters. Dublin, 1856. Folio. 

Eleven numbers only published. A copy in the British 
Museum. 

i Papers on Popular Education. Dublin, 1856. 
to. 

Three numbers all published. A copy in the British 

useum. 

The College Magazine. Dublin, 1857. 8vo. 

Commenced October, 1857, and ended March, 1858. 
> The Irish Metropolitan Magazine. Dublin, 1857. 

vo. 

A monthly periodical, published by Miliken. Com- 
menced April, 1857, and ended September, 1858. A copy 
in British Museum. 

The Celt. A weekly periodical of Irish litera- 
rature. Dublin, 1857—58. 8yo. 

_ Edited by a Committee of the Celtic Union, and pub- 
lished by O’Daly, price 1d. Commenced in August, and 
ended December, 1857; revived in March, and ended in 
August, 1858, 

The Dublin Journal. Dublin, 1858. 

No. 1 to 9, all published. O’Daly’s Catalogue. 

Agricultural Review. Dublin, 1858. 8yo. 
Commenced March, 1858, ended December same year 


Dublin, 1854. 


Dublin, | 


Dublin, | 


Published by T. H. Saunders, Sackville Street. Price 1s. 
anumber, <A copy in the British Museum. 


| The Irish Literary Advertiser. Dublin, 1858. 

| 8vo. 

Thirteen numbers, all published. A copy in the British 

Museum. 

| The Irish Farm List, Land Circular, and General 

| Investment Register, or Real Property Advertiser. 
Dublin, 1858. Folio. 


In the British Museum, marked “ discontinued.” 


The Harp, or Irish Catholic Magazine. 
1859. 8yo. 

Edited and established by J. McCann. Commenced in 
March, 1859, ended in October same year. Revived, 
with title altered to The Irish Harp, a Monthly Maga- 
zine of National and General Literature. Commenced 
again in Dublin, March, 1863, ended with fourth number 
February, 1864, Only eight numbers published. 


The Atlantis. Dublin, 1859—61. 8vo. 4 vols. 
A’ Register of Literature and Science, conducted by 
| Members of the Catholic University of Ireland. O'Daly’s 
Catalogue. No. 216. (the first number out of print), 
10s. 

The Irish Magazine. Dublin, 1860. Imp. 4to. 

No. 1 to 14, all published. O’Daly’s Catalogue, No. 
255, 2s. 

Agatha. A Magazine of Social Reform and 
General Literature. Dublin, 1861—2. 8vo. 

Published by T. Robertson, Grafton Street, price 2d 
Commenced in October, 1861, and ended in June, 1862. 


The Swords Parish Magazine. 1861. Ato. 

Some excellent articles of the eminent antiquarian 
scholar, Rey. Dr. Reeves, are to be found in it. Twelve 
monthly numbers were published. 

The Illustrated Irish Journal. A Miscellany of 
Amusement and Popular Information, by the most 
eminent writers. Dublin, 1861. 4to. 

Published by Duffy, price 1d. Commenced 9th Sep- 
tember, 1861, and ended 17th May, 1862. 

The Gael. A National Weekly Journal of Irish 
History, Literature, and Art. Dublin, 1861. 8vo. 

Commenced June Ist, and ended on the publication of 
the second number, June 8th, 1861. 

The Irish Voice. Dublin, 1861. Imp. folio. 

A Political Propagandist. No. 1 of vol. i. is priced in 
O'Daly’s Catalogue 1s. 


Cork, 


The Irish Congregational Magazine. Dublin, 
1862. 
Commenced 


Published by Robertson, Grafton Street. 
January, 1862, and ended in December, 1863. 

Duffy's Hibernian Magazine. A Monthly Jour- 
nal of Literature, Science, and Art. Dublin, 
1862—64. 8vo. 


Commenced in January, 1862, ended in June, 1864. 


The Omnibus Magazine. Dublin, 1862. 8vo. 
Published by Angus Murray, Eustace Street. Com- 
menced June, 1862, and ended December same year. 
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The Operative. Devoted to the classes con- 
nected with the constructive and decorative arts. 
Dublin, 1862. Folio. 

A copy in the British Museum, marked “ in progress,” 

The New Review ; political, philosophical, and 
literary. Dublin, 1863, 8vo. 

Only two volumes published. In British Museum. 


The National Magazine. A Quarterly Periodical, 
published by Hodges & Smith, Grafton Street, 

ublin, 1865. 

This journal, of Conservative politics, commenced in 
7 and ended in December, 1863. It extended to two 
volumes, 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Dublin, 1864. 8vo. 
Copied from O’Daly’s Catalogue. 
Weekly School-book Cabinet, Dublin, no date. 
12mo. 
O'Daly’s Catalogue. 


Trish Literary Inquirer, or Notes on Authors, 
Books, and Printing in Ireland, Biographical and 
Bibliographical, Conducted by John Power (for- 
merly of Belle-vue, Youghal). London, 1865. 
8yo. 

A Series of Eight Numbers, of which four are already 

blished by J. C. Hotten, Piccadilly, price 2d. per num- 

r. Though printed and published in London, it is en- 
tirely devoted to Irish Literature and Bibliography. 


This list concludes the chronological Catalogue 
of Irish Literary Periodical Publications, as far as I 
have had the means of making it. Perhaps some 
of them should be classed as political, rather than 
literary publications, whilst others y de- 
serve to be admitted into the list at all. Many 
are doubtless omitted here, and others wrongly 
described in the notes appended ; still, as the first 
attempt that I know of to make such a list, it 
may, I trust, be acceptable and useful to the 
curious in collecting this class of publications. 

To the kindness of friends I am indebted for 
some corrections and additions; and in a future 
number of “N. & Q.” I hope, with further assist- 
ance, to give them. 

To those who have made classified lists on any 
given subject, we make no apology for our short- 
comings, as they must be aware of the diffi- 
culty. To those who have never made the at- 
tempt, we only say, éry tt, before finding fault with 
the foregoing attempt, and remember the apology 
of an old writer,—* If any thing be overlooked or 
not accurately inserted, let no one find fault with 
it, but take into consideration that this history is 
made up from all sources.” Joun Power. 

8, Grove Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


P.S. Permit me to add that I purpose reprinting 


. the entire list, with additions, corrections, and 


further notes, in a separate form, in single columns, 
small quarto size, and only printed on one side of 


| the leaf, so as to allow room for manuscript addi- 


tions. Jt is not intended for sale, being for pre- 
sentation to friends. Should any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” desire to possess a copy, I will be 
most happy to give it in exchange for any Irish 
book or pamphlet, on any subject, printed in the last 
century, or for a copy of anything published by 
them. All I request is an early application, as 
the number printed will be very limited.—J. P. 


MEETING OF WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER. 


My attention has been called to the following 
passage in an article in The Argosy of February, 


p. 240:— 

“ Looking into the past, the Ugly Doubles have played 
us endless tricks; one actually went (it had a hooked 
nose, and passed by the name of the Iron Duke) to meet 
Blucher after—or before, I forget which—the battle of 
Waterloo. The meeting has been commemorated in a 


great historic picture ; it is a pity it never took place in the 
flesh.” 


Miss Parkes, whose name is appended to the 
article in question, must be totally unaware of the 
following facts : — 

lst. That when Mr. Jones Barker’s well known 
ee of the meeting of these great men was ex- 

ibited in Mr. M‘Lean’s Gallery in the Hay- 
market, the Duke himself called to see it. Ile 
remained for a considerable time looking at it, 
evidently recalling the incidents of that eventful 
night, and at last gave it his emphatic imprimatur 
in the characteristic words—“ Good, very good ;” 
adding, in a reverie, “ Could the artist have been 
there? Blucher put his horse alongside of mine, 
threw his arms round my neck, and kissed me.” 

2nd. The two officers who were in attendance 
on the Duke were the late Lord Sandys, then 
Col. Hill, and Col. Percy. Lord Sandys allowed 
Mr. Barker the use of a portrait of himself, painted 
about the period. Col. Percy had been dead some 
years before the picture was executed, but his re- 
latives were kind enough to place an authentic 
likeness of him in the hands of the artist. 

3rd. Count Nostiz was one of Blucher's staff on 
the occasion of the meeting. He was also one of the 
delegates of the Prussian army who attended the 
funeral of the Duke, and at that time favoured 
Mr. Barker with a sitting. 

I may add that the meeting did not take place 
at the farm of La Belle Alliance. Wellington was 
returning, but had not reached that point; while 
Blucher had passed beyond it in his advance, and 
in this respect the picture is historically inaccurate, 
but, I think most people will say, pardonably so. 


VERE IrvING. 
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DR. POLIDORI, AUTHOR OF “THE VAMPIRE.” | 


Something has been said in these pages (3"¢ S. | 
vii. 201, 429) of that singular production Tie | 


Vampire, which, from having been attributed to 


Lord Byron, and indeed built upon his ground- | 


work, has excited so much more attention than 
its very slender literary merits deserved. In like 
manner, its author, of whose talents and charac- 


ter, notwithstanding his ill-temper and vanity, | 


Byron, whose travelling companion and physician 
he was, thought and expressed himself favourably, 
is surely worthy of some further record than the 
London Catalogue or Lowndes's Manual could give, 
though even this will be looked for in vain in 
these works, not to speak of literary histories and 
biographical dictionaries. All that I have suc- 
ceeded in learning of him I have gathered from 
Byron’s Works and Letters, Moore’s Notices, and 
his own productions. His father was “a highly 
respectable Italian gentleman, who, in early life, 
had been the secretary of Alfieri.” He must in 
later life have come to this country, but whe- 
ther he is identical with C. Polidori, a teacher of 
languages in London, who published in 1814 a 
New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian, French, and 
English Languages, 3 vols. 12mo, I do not know. 
The subject of this notice was, it appears, born 
in England, which, in a sonnet on his return from 
Italy in 1817, he apostrophises as his “ native 
land.” Here he graduated in medicine, and left 
with Byron in 1816, taking up his abode with 
him at Coligny on the Lake of Geneva, on their 
way to Italy, which, in a sonnet dated Sept. 20, 
1816, he addresses as the “ Land of my Fathers.” 
Byron soon became disgusted with the petulant 
temper, the morbid vanity, and the extravagance 
of his young companion, and a separation ensued 
while yet at Geneva. On the occasion of one of 
the quarrels which preceded this, Polidori rushed 
into his own room, and was actually found by 


Byron in the act of selecting a convenient poison | 


from his medicine chest for his own immediate 
consumption; the entrance of his patron with out- 
stretched hands induced a reconciliation, and the 
pe og of the “fatal act” was postponed, 
ut only for a time, as it appears that he actually 
committed suicide a few years afterwards, thoug 
when, where, or under what inducing circum- 
stances, I have not been able to discover. We 
read of the quondam associates meeting from time 
to time in Italy; and from a letter of Byron's, 


Venice, April 11, 1817, it appears that Polidori | 
was there on his way to England with Lord Guil- | 


ford, and the widow of the preceding Earl. The 
former died of inflammation of the bowels, and 
such arrangements were made to convey the body 
to England, as led Byron to express his astonish- 
ment that a “man should go one way, his intes- 
tines another, and his immortal soul a third!” 


Polidori had previously written to Byron, inform- 
_ ing him that he was “about to return to England 
to go to the Brazils on a medical speculation with 
the Danish consul.” He was at that time one- 
| and-twenty, and Byron, with high commendations 
of his talents and character, kindly besought the 
| recommendation of Murray with his government 
friends in his behalf. Byron also spoke of a tra- 
gedy which his protégé had composed, in the 
publication of which he bespeaks the aid of Mur- 
| ray; but instead of asking that gentleman to 
undertake it himself, furnished him subsequently 
with what he termed a “ civil and delicate declen- 
sion,” beginning — 
“ Dear Doctor, I have read your play, 

Which is a good one in its way,— 

Purges the eyes and moves the bowels, 

And drenches handkerchiefs like towels,” &c. 

See Works (“ Occasional Pieces.”) 

Returned to England, Polidori soon found a pub- 
lisher in Longman; and he can have lost no time 
in producing — 
os An Essay upon the Source of Positive Pleasure,” 8vo, 

8, 

Then appeared, with its differing title-pages — 

“The Vampyre; a Tale.” London, 8vo, 1819. 

See “N, & Q.” (3° S. vii. 201, 429.) This was 
published by Sherwood; while from Longman’s 
press again appeared — 

“Ernestus Berchtold; or, the Modern (2dipus. A 
Tale. By John William Polidori, M.D.,” 12mo, 1819, 
pp. 275. 

Of this work, we are told in the introduction 
that it is “the one begun at Coligny, when Frank- 
enstein was planned, and when a noble author, 
having determined to descend from his lofty range, 
gave up a few hours to a tale of terror, and wrote 
the fragment published at the end of Mazeppa.” 
| We have, too, a long note asserting the author? 
| ship of the Vampyre “to which his lordship’s 
| name was wrongfully attached.” 

In the same year was published, also by Long- 
| man, his “ Dramatic Action,” under the title of — 
| “Ximenes, the Wreath, and other Poems. By J. W. 
| Polidori, M.D.” London, 8vo, 1819, pp. 170. 

| Whether these are the whole of his literary pro- 
| ductions I do not know. We read of a tragedy 
| by the young author, which Byron read at Shel- 
| ley’s, and which excited the risible faculty of the 
| noble poet, as on another occasion did Thurlow’s 
| line — 


“When Rogers o’er this labour bent.” 
In this piece it appears that there was a pas- 

sage, beginning with this line — 
“Tis thus the goiter’d idiot of the Alps,” 

which I do not find in Ximenes, and thus there 

may have been a second tragedy, of which I have 
| not found any record. 
| The dramatic piece and the accompanying poems 
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and energy of feeling, especially when we consider 
the age of the author—three-and-twenty at most. 
The “ Vampyre ” image was evidently a favourite 
one, and one smiles to find it inevitably doing 
duty when required : — 
“ , . . « « « the Vampire bat 
Flitting around my head, impatient seemed 
To wait my sacrifice . ... .” 
Ximenes, p. 69, 
“ When most the men shall flatter, fear,— 
When most the men shall softly smile, 
They fondly hope they may beguile, 
And hope to hurt when most they please. 
As Vampire bat excites a breeze, 
Soft, cool, and lulling to repose 
The child whose life-blood quickly flows.” 
Poems, p. 138. 

I hope that these scanty records of a forgotten 
poet may educe some further particulars of his 
short and ill-fated career. As illustrative of his 
character, I cannot do better than transcribe, in 
conclusion, a passage from Moore’s Life of By- 
ron :— 

“ A dialogue which Lord Byron himself used to men- 
tion as having taken place between them, during their 
journey on the Rhine, is amusingly characteristic of both 
the persons concerned. ‘ After all,’ said the Physician, 
‘ what is there you can do that I cannot?’ ‘* Why, since 
vou force me to say,’ answered the other, ‘I think there 
are three things which I can do which you cannot.’ Poli- 
dori defied him to name them, ‘I can,’ said Lord Byron, 
‘swim across that river—I can snuff out that candle with 
a pistol-shot at the distance of twenty paces—and I have 
written a poem ( The Corsair) of which 14,000 copies were 
sold in one day.’”—P. 319. 

With his inordinate vanity, with the over- 
weening ambition, and the passionate temper of 
such a man, it cannot be matter of surprise that, 


| 
agey considerable merit, in power of language 


at the failure of his literary aspirations and pro- | 


fessional prospects—with probably other causes— 
his morbidly sensitive mind gave way. 


The | 


young physician was evidently possessed of con- | 


siderable talents, warm feelings, and honourable 
principles, but was wanting in ballast, in modesty, 
discretion, tact, and above all in that — 
“ Prudent, cautious, self-control,” 
which Burns has told us — 
“Ts Wisdom’s root.” 
Bates, 
Birmingham. 


“GILDAS, HIS PROPHESIE.” 


The following is taken from a MS. in the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates. It seems 


to have been attributed to “ Dr. Anderson,” per- | 


haps the Scotish physician: the inventor of the 
Grana Angelica, and author of the exceedingly 
rare tract on the Cauld Spring of Kinghorn : — 
“ Ye Brittanes giv eare, that wines in the sea, 

To Gildas the great prophet of Brittanie ; 

For in his workes who list for to see, 

Of Great Brittanis great miserie : 


| advertises his “ Photographic Gallery.” 
| sun pictures of Mr. Shakespear No. 2 are nearly 


How Gildas reveiled by a visione, 
Of a change that should be in religione ; 
That Edinburgh towne should first mak a change, 
Her walls should be raised without revenge ; 
A parliament house shall be throwne downe, 
Wher a kirk shall be founded in the middest of the 
towne ; 
And ther shall a dolorous service be sung, 
By a companie of dumbe dogges wanting the tounge. 
A year after that, a great battell shall be 
Betwix ane maden castell and ane abassie : 
The waipen shall be ther withe speir nor shield, 
Bot a battell of clodding or a stonie field ; 
And as ther shall fall within Edinburgh towne, 
Great mervells shall be seine in Albéon : 
For quhen the towne and suburbs shall joyne both 
in on, 
Leith shall have one prouest, and Edinburgh non. 
The wonder of wonders ther shall be sein, 
Quhen bot ane towne all the world shall containe ; 
Nobilitie and the pears within Bragh or land, 
For libertie of holy Kirk shall mak a sure band. 
Quherupon soverangetie shall thret and enrage, 
Transplant law and justice to seik a new cadge : 
Quhen Gold comes to Leth, to be sold as a trade, 
Then Brittane shall be ruled by a dangerous lad ; 
His counsel shall cheriss much strive and debet, 
Ane mother of seditione, and overthrow of stait : 
Humiliatione, devotion, much praying and fasting, 
All then shall be turned in bosting and posting ; 
Honestie, conscience, justice and reassone, 
By fals bretheren shall all be called treassone : 
For covetousnes, dignities, pryd, and ambitione, 
Shall be all march’d off, under clock of religione : 
As hypocrasie, heresie, schisme and divisione, 
The onlie ground of all the confusione. 
All vyce and mischieffe shall reigne in the dayes, 
For breach of a covenant ther after sayes, 
“ Docrorn ANDERSONE.” 


J. M. 


SHAKESPERE. — [t may interest some of your 
readers, especially those whose taste is Shake- 
sperian, to know that, in the advertising columns 
of a recent number of the Nanaimo Gazette (Van- 
couver’s Island), a Mr. Shakespear “keeps always 
on hand dry goods, boots and shoes, and small 
groceries.” Another gentleman of the same name 
If the 


as good as the ideal ones of that celebrated lite- 


_Tary limner, Mr. William Shakespear, sometime 


of Stratford-upon-Avon, whose “one touch of 
nature” has made the whole world kin, we may 
congratulate the inhabitants of Nanaimo, and con- 
scientiously advise them to get “taken in this 
style” by his namesake. James Prt. 

Easton Road, Bristol. 

TurrtEEN. — By those who speak the Ader- 
bijem dialect of Turkish, according to Mirza 
Hassem Bey, the Turkish for thirteen is con- 
sidered unlucky, and they use the word ziyadeh 
instead. 

E1euty.—In the same dialect seksan, eighty, is 
avoided, and the Persian substituted; but the 
reason is, that seksen ‘can be made to signify 
“Thou dog!” Hype CLARKE. 
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ToMPION, CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER. —There 
are not many objects which contribute more to | 
the comforts of social life than clocks or watches, 
and those who have excelled in the production of 
such curiosities of art deserve to be held in re- 
membrance. With that impression I transcribed, 
some years since, what follows : — 

“ ADVERTISEMENT.—On the 20th Instant, Mr. Tompion, 
noted for making of all sorts of the best clocks and watches, 
departed this life: This is to certify to all persons, of w hat- 
ever quality or distinction, that William Webster, at the 
Dial and Three Crowns in Exchange Alley, London, | 
served hig apprenticeship, and served as a journeyman a | 
considerable time with the said Mr. Tompion, and by his 
industry and care is fully acquainted with his secrets in 
the said art.”— Mercator, No, 79. 21-4 Nov. 1713. 


The members of the craft seem to be careless of 
future fame. They give a name and a number — 
but no date. In the Collection Debruge Duménil 
we have descriptions of thirty clocks and watches, 
and in the C ‘ollec tion Soltykoff, of about one hun- 
dred clocks and watches — but, minute as are the 
descriptions, in no one instance do we obtain a 
precise date. Bouton Corney. 


PLAGUE In 1710: Danrer bE For, 
The following intimation has not been noticed by | 
Mr. Sykes in his very curious and interesting 
work, entitled Local Records, Newcastle, 1833, 
2 vols. 8vo. It is taken from the — 

“ Newcastle Gazette, or, the Northern Courant; being 
an impartial Account of Remarkable Transactions, Foreign 
or Domestick. From Saturday Dec. 23, to Monday 
Dec. 25, 1710. No. 65. Gateside: Printed by J. Saywell, 
for J. Button, Bookseller, on the Bridge.” 


This single number is preserved in the Advocate’s 
Library, with a somewhat curious letter from 
Button, ‘the publisher, to Daniel de Foe, which has 
been printed by Mr. Maidment in his Axnalecta 
Scotica, The existence of this solitary copy proves | 
that Mr. Sykes was incorrect in supposing, as he | 
does, that “ the first paper entitled the New a | 
Courant,” was “ — by Mr. John White ” 
on the Ist of August, 1711 (vol. i. p. 132): 
whereas this paper “had. been sietel. a year pre- | 
viously, and had reached its sixty-fifth number 
on the 25th of Dec. 1710. Considering the in- 
finite labour and research, and the vast. quantity | 
of materials through which Mr. Sykes must have | 
waded, a mistake of this kind is easily accounted | 
for, and does not in the slightest degree detract 
from the merit of his valuable publication. 

“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dec. 25, 1710, 

“ Whereas, a report has been spread abroad in several 
places by several evil-disposed persons, that the Town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the places adjacent, are | 
infected with the plague, the Magistrates of Newcastle do 
hereby signifie that the said re port is altogether ground- 
less and false; that it is evident, on examination of the | 
register of the several parishes within the town and 
county of Newcastle, that as few persons have dyed this | 
season as have done in any one year for several years 


| 
last past, and that the town is in as healthy a condition 


as usual, and entirely free from any contagious distemper, 
plague, or infection whatever.” 


It may not be out of place here to insert, from 
the Scots Postman, July 29 to Aug. 1, 1710, this - 
notice : — 

“ Such of the subscribers to Mr. De Foe’s reviews as 
are in the county be pleased to leave a note at Mrs. 
Anderson’s Shop, informing where the reviews shall be 
left for them, so as to come to their hands.” IM 


Carp Manvractory Eprvsvren. — This 
advertisement is to be found in the Scots Post- 
man, March 13 to March 15, 1710: — 

“ At the playing-eard Manufactory, a little within the 
Canongate head, is to be sold the best of playing cards, 
viz. the sow and seal cards at three shillings per dozen, 
with one to the dozen; the Royal Standard at three 
shillings per dozen, with a stock to the dozen ; the Thistle 
card at two shillings fourpence per dozen ; common and 
coarse cards at two shillings per dozen: all good and 
sufficient, better than any comes from England or other 


where.” 
J. M. 


Mvstc.—On the fly-leaves of a small theo- 
logical MS. penes me, of whose author I shall beg 
permission to ask further on another occasion, are 
two scraps of music (the treble, merely — ar- 


| ranged I suppose for singing), ina hand which ap- 


ears to me to be of about the reign of Henry 
‘ILL. On this last point I speak with diffidence. 
I cannot find either of these songs in Chappell’s 


| Popular Music of the Olden Time, and I should 
| be glad to know whence they come. 


They run as 
follows, but the binding bas considerably damaged 
both : — 
I. 
“ There is Matusule, y* lyffyd so longe, 
. Samson y* mani yt was so stronge, 
There is kynge faro y* cruelly dyd wronge; 
. . « Savile yt refreshyd was wt musyke . ..- 
. . « euer be fat y* we shall lyve 
euer . . after we shall . 
God send us a good tyede. Man 
for yt soule . . 
Kynge of babyloii. 
Where is putte ryght wyse and fayre Absolon ? 
I make 3ow certayn they be deyd ‘and all gone 
for dethe had ye™ aspyde. 
(Chorus repete.) 
Man for y* soule 
Sythe it is so they be dey d and gone 
All and many mo... 
IL. 
(In a hand apparently later than the other) — 
“. . . walk by a giie wod syde 
w' a foster | *]) yt bayd me a byede 
hey hey 
Hey “gobst, “hey y gobst, hey gobst how. 
Now ‘gobst, now gobst, now gobst now. 


Prororo { trorororotroro . . . . «+ « « 
« + dog, now dog ,now. 
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+ May . itis but one 
3e havevstog . . . « 

have 5e vs so lég away 

us je tause certay zevs . . 
to vs al oe 

The last is such a mere fragment, that I fear 
there is hardly enough to show what it ought to 
to be, unless the extraordinary chorus help in this 
particular. HERMENTRUDE. 


Krxe Hanorp I. — Perhaps you will kindly 
insert this genealogical note. I believe it is 
usually said that Harold II. was the only English 


monarch not descended from King Egbert; but | 


in searching Anderson’s Royal Genealogies for 
something else, 1 found his descent to be as fol- 
lows : — 

1. King Edward, the Elder; 2. Thyra, married 
Gormo ILI., King of Denmark; 3. Harold VIIL, 


King of Denmark ; 4. Sweyn, King of England; | 


5. Estritha, married Earl Ulpon; 6. Githa, mar- 
ried Earl Goodwin; 7. King Harold IT. 
F, S. WARREN. 
Corp. Chr. Coll. Cambridge. 


Mrs. Suerwoon’s “ Dictronary oF ScripTURE 
Types.’”’—In Mrs. Sherwood’s Memoirs, Lond. 
1857, it is stated that, in March 27, 1851, she 
finished the first writing of her Type Dictionary— 
a work of thirty years.—P. 564, Fifteen years have 
elapsed since then, and yet, so far as I am aware, 
the most cherished work of this excellent writer 


has not been given to the world. May I ask, is | 


there any ss of its appearance? It is much 
to be regretted that, throughout Mrs. Sherwood’s 
delightful Autobiography, nearly all the dates have 
been carefully suppressed, apparently by the edi- 
tor: why this has been done it is not easy to 
conceive, and it confuses the narrative very much. 
The admirers of that most charming book, the 
author's chief work, Henry Milner, must regret 
also that it is passed over in the Memoirs with a 
brief reference, while the literary history of many 
of her inferior works is given at length. A = 
trait of her father, Mr. Butts (who, from Mrs 
Sherwood’s description, must have been another 
Vicar of Wakefield), would be very acceptable in 


the next edition of the Memoirs: there is one pre- | 


fixed to his Poems. EIRIONNACH. 
Cvurtovus Ceresony 1n St. Grorer’s-IN-THE- 
East (from the Daily News, Dec. 27, 1864): — 


“A ceremony which is now of some antiquity took 
place yesterday in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
so well known a few years since for its fierce ecclesiastical 
riots. Mr. Raines, a parishioner, established a free school 
in the parish, and directed that the day after Christmas 
in every year there should be a drawing amongst the 
young unmarried women educated there for a marriage 
portion of 1002. It is essential under the will of the 


donor that the candidates shall be unmarried women, | 


have aftained the age of twenty-two years, and be mem- 


bers of the Episcopal Church of England, and that they 


7 = 


| 
| shall be able to procure certificates from the several mas- 
| ters or mistresses with whom they have lived since they 
| left the school of their general conduct during their ser- 
| vitude. There are at present several prosperous trades- 
men in the parish who owe their first start in life to 
| marrying one of the fortunate drawers of the 100/. prize. 
The marriage in most cases takes place within a very 
short period of the drawing, in the parish church of St. 
George, which is invariably crowded by the poorer classes 
of the inhabitants.” 
T. B. 


[ For further particulars of Mr. Raine’s bequest, sce 
“N. & Q,” 475.—Ep.] 

Lorp Strancr.— In Massey’s History of Eng- 

land during the Reign of George the Third (2nd 
| edit. vol. i. p. 211, note), there is an allusion to 
| “Lord Strange, one of the Tory placemen.” Lord 
| Strange was certainly at the time alluded to (a.». 
| 1766) a “ placeman,” being Chancellor of the 

Duchy of Lancaster, which office he held in the 
administrations of George Grenville, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, and the Duke of Grafton, but he 
| was nota Tory. Lord Strange was the only son 
| of the eleventh Earl of Derby, and from the time 
| of the Revolution to the death of the last earl, 
the family were among the most influential sup- 
| porters of the Whig party. Although using, and 
| called by, the courtesy title of “Strange,” that 
| title was not then in the Stanley family, as, being 
| a barony in fee, it had descended on the death of 
| the tenth earl in 1736 to the Duke of Athol, who 
| was maternal great-grandson of the seventh Earl 
of Derby, and it is now one of the minor honours 
of the present Duke of Athol. 

On Lord Strange’s death—for he died v. p., and 
never succeeded to the earldom—his son was called 
Lord Stanley, and all subsequent heirs to the 
| Derby peerage have borne the same title. Lord 
| Strange was M.P. for Lancashire from the date of 
| his father (Sir E. Stanley) succeeding to the earl- 

dom in 1736 to his death in 1771. He was a 
| prominent member of the Whig ty, and was 
| Very active at the “great election” forthe borough 
of Preston in 1768 for the two Whig candidates, 
Sir Henry Hoghton and Colonel Burgoyne. Bur- 
| goyne’s conduct at this election, it will be remem- 
| bered, brought upon him the lash of “ Junius.” 
The two Whig candidates were the nominees of 
| Lord Strange’s family, whose influence after that 

time up to 1802 returned both members for Pres- 
ton, and from 1802 to 1830, one. When the 
| election of 1768 was petitioned against, Lord 
Strange’s friends having been unsuccessful, he was 
one of the tellers for the majority in the division 
that unseated the two sitting members (Tories), 
and seated Hoghton and Burgoyne, for the whole 
Tlouse then, and not as now, a committee, ad- 
judged disputed elections. Wx. Dossoy. 

Preston. 


| 
| 


aes 
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Queries. 


Anonymous. — Can any of your readers inform 
me who are the authors of the seven following | 
works ? — 

1. “ Descant on the Penny Postage.” London: John | 
Bohn, 1841, 12mo, 

2. “ Rimes and Poems by Robin,” pp. 154, 16mo. Glas- 

ow, n. d. 
3. “ Les Dégofits du Théatre. Epitre & M.*** 

4, “ The Apparition, a Poem,” pp. 38, London, 1710, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


8vo. 
[By Dr. Abel Evans, the epigrammist, and the satirist 
of Tindal, This poem is reprinted in Nichols’s Select | 
Collection of Poems, iii. 118.] 

5. “ Timoleon, a Tragi-Comedy,” 1697, 4to. 
6. “Tintern Abbey, with other Original Poems, by 
Clericus,” 1800, 8vo, pp. 33. 
7. “Mottram, a Poem.” Ashton-under-Lyne, 1831, 8vo, 

A. H. Mitts. 


AvELLINvs. — Where shall I find the work by | 
this person, living in the fifteenth amg which 
“ was translated into Latin by King Matthias 
Corvinus,” who reigned 1458-90 in Hungary? Itis 
apparently not in the British Museum, but I may 
not have possessed the clue to find it. we 


Bacatette.—I once read, that an Act of Par- 
liament was passed prohibiting the game of 
nine-pins in publichouses, in consequence of the 
fam ing and disorder occasioned by the game. 

he publichouse keepers evaded the Act by sub- 
stituting a game consisting of nine holes and a 
ball. Was this the origin of bagatelle ? — 


“Curist’s Passton.” — Gregory of Nazianzen, 
patriarch of Constantinople, is said to be the 
author of Christ's Passion, a tragedy, but there is 
some uncertainty as to who wrote this sacred | 
drama. Who is considered to have the best claim 
to the authorship? Is there any English trans- | 
lation of this piece? What are the dates of any | 
Latin translations ?* R. Ineuis. | 

Cory.—What is the following coin? It is a 
brass one about the size of a halfpenny, the im- | 
pressions on which are all depressions. I can make | 
out on one side a warrior on horseback, the horse | 
having its fore-legs in the air, and the letters | 


SAXA...PER.... The only thing visible on | 

the other side is an ancient-looking crown, and | 

the letters SOLAT . . . CONSC.NT. 

A. Escort. 
MADEMOISELLE DELFossEs.— 
“ I) Heroine Travestie ; ou Mémoires de la Vie de Ma- | 

demoiselle Delfosses, ou le Chevalier Baltazard. Paris: | 


Claude Barbin, 1695.’ 
Is this book fact or fiction? If it be fiction, 


7 * See a note on the authorship of this tragedy in 
Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, ii, 517, edit. 1840, 
8vo.—Ep. ] 


| Fishtoft, co. Lincoln. 


who is the author? And if it be fact, what be- 
came of Mademoiselle after the period when the 
Memoirs conclude? At the end of the volume, 
“un jeune homme bien fait et qui a raisonnable- 


_ ment du bien” is offering to effect her deliverance 


from prison, on condition that she will accept his 
hand; and Madeleine seems inclined to fall in 
with this very sensible arrangement. The Me- 
moirs, which are written in a simple, free-flowin 

style, take the form of letters to some conmeet 
benefactress. They contain many circumstantial, 
and (so far as I can judge) accurate allusions, to 
historical persons ond incidents of the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. The story is told in 
a quiet, business-like way throughout, but some of 
its details are slightly comic. On one occasion, 
for instance, the fair war-wearied warrior entered 
upon a religious retreat, at a Communauté de 
Saint-Joseph in Paris: but finding, according to 
her own account, that her obedience there was 
merely laughed at, she gave free play to her 
strength and her martial spirit, seized a broom- 


| stick by way of halberd, made the “anciennes” 


of her house go through a course of drill, and, 
when they did not do right, “je les chitiois” she 
adds, “d’une maniére un peu rude”: with the 
broomstick, one may fear! 

I have not had time to look into Brunet; but I 
do not see any notice of my volume or its heroine» 
in the Cyclopzdias. Artuur Munsy, M.A. 


Tue Fisntorr Taory.—In Thompson’s His-. 


tory of Boston, 1856, p. 493, there is an engraving - 


of a thorn-tree which still stands in the parish of 

It is mentioned in the- 
parochial records as the “ Hawthorn Tree” in the 

years 1662, 1709, and 1733, and is noted in a map. 
of the year 1724. Mr. Thompson says that this. 
tree — 

“Ts traditionally stated to have been originally a stake 
driven into the grave of a suicide, who was buried at the 
cross roads, as was the custom very generally at one 
period . . . . Wehave heard the name of the female, said 
to have been ignominiously interred here, and many tra- 
ditional particulars respecting her, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, but do not recollect them.” 

I am anxious to know what these particulars 
were which Mr. Thompson forgot. Can any of 
your Lincolnshire readers supply me with them ? 

K. P. D. E. 


Joun Harrixeton.—Mr. Froude, in his History 


: of England, vii. 14, in allusion to the friends and 


adherents of Queen Elizabeth at the time’ of her 
coming to the throne, says :— 

“Her more chosen intimacies were with the younger 
noblemen: ‘ gentlemen abandoned all of them,’ De Feria 
admitted, ‘to the new religion ;’ men like Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, Sir Peter Carew, Sir John Harrington, and 
Lord Bedford.” : 

Who was the Sir John Harrington here men- 
tioned? Not Elizabeth’s “saucy godson,” the 


e 
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well-known wit and translator of the Orlando 
Furioso, who died in 1612, at the age of fifty-one, 


and consequently could not have been born when | 


his godmother became queen in 1558. Neither 
was it his father, John Sicaioaten, who was im- 

risoned in the Tower for his fidelity to Elizabeth | 
in the adverse days before her accession to the | 
throne, and afterwards rewarded by her with | 
many favours. 

Has Mr. Froude bestowed a gratuitous knight- 
hood on this gentleman, who, I believe, was never 
anything but “ plain John ?” * 

H. A. Kenyepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

anp Lrry (3 S. ix. 305.)—Will Brstrt0- 
THECAR. CreTHAm. oblige a student of heraldry 
in the country, with few opportunities of consulting 
libraries, with the extract on this subject from 
Becanus, alluded to in his footnote at the above 
reference ? ACHE. 


oR ArtK.—Isle was adopted by 
Dr. Johnson, and I find it used as late as 1840 in 
Rogers’s Ecclesiastical Law. Aisle is now almost | 
universally used, the derivation assigned to it being 
ala. Why, then, ,doessappear? The French have 
it aile without the circumflex accent. In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1747, p. 572, a correspon- 
dent rejoices at the introduction of ayle, in place 
of several older forms. Reducing this to more 
modern lling, by substituting ¢ for y, we get 
the propose—aile. Messrs. W. & R. Cham- 
bers, in their Information for the People, 1857, 
vol. i. p. 456, treating of “ Architecture,” say, 
a ae or aisles (wings).” 

All these forms of orthography are on the sup- 
of ala being the derivation. Eag-land 

been proposed as the origin of island (“N. & Q.” 
1* S. viii. 49, July 16, 1853), thus rendering unne- 
pues and superfluous the letter s. If island can 

be made eye-land, is it not possible that aile may 
have arisen from @il? Both are emendations from 
sound and not spelling. The old forms, y/e, ile, 
ele, and eyle are favourable to this supposition. 


Isle is su yported by the explanation that it sig- | 
nifies an isolated or separate portion of the church, 


and therefore equiv alent in fact to ala,a wing. In 
support of atle from ail, it may be said that most 
of the windows (except those in the clerestory) are 
in the ailes, and that windows are called eyes is 
well known. Where two rose windows occur in 
cathedrals (as at Lincoln), one is termed the 
bishop’s, and the other the dean's eye. H.C. K., 

in support of his derivation of island (“N. & Q. ” 
as above), gives “eag-dura, window-light, eye- 
door.” How often, vice versd, does Shakespeare 
term the eyes and eyelids windows? Nor need we 


[* The father of Queen Elizabeth's godson, Sir John 
Harrington, knt., is frequently mentioned in the Nuge 
Antique ; but in every instance as plain John.—Ep. | 


object to the introduction of French. How similar 
are eglws, eaglais, and église. 
I shall feel obliged for correction or confirma- 


tion in this matter. W. C. B. 


“Tne Lay or THE Brown Rosary.”—Where 
may this be seen? It is spoken of in the Saturday 
Review of March 17, p. 329. ye: oe 


Pott-Boox.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can see the Lincoln- 
| shire Poll-book for 1723? A reprint of it was 
advertised on the cover of the Poll-book for 1807, 
| but no such second edition was ever published. 
Any one who would lend me a copy for a day or 
| two would confer a great favour. 

Epwarp PEracock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


| To Lock,” to move to and fro, as the wheels 
of a waggon. I shall be much obliged if you or 
any reader will give me an example or two of the 
above verb used in this sense. W. ILS. 


Str Topsy Matnew.—The picture of Arch- 
| bishop Toby Mathew, now at Oxford, will pro- 
bably be found at the National Exhibition ; but 
is no picture known to exist of his son, “ Pretty 
Sir Toby?” This hint in the widely- -cireulated 
“N. & Q.” may produce one. 


New Festrvat.—In a document before me of 
about the year 1519, mention is made of a new 
festival added to the Kalendar about that time. 
The record is of English execution, and relates 
entirely to this country. I am anxious to know 
what the new feast was. K. P. D. E. 


Nursery Ruyue.—I remember hearing, many 
years ago, an old nursery rhyme, the point of 
which lay in explaining the mystery of cherries 
without stones, c ickens without bones, &c. The 
first two lines were — 

“ T had four sisters beyond the sea, 
Four gifts these sisters sent to me.” 

I shall feel much obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will kindly tell me where to find 
Crt. 
| Orieen’s py Freip.—In the Month 
| of last October is a paper on the above, p. 426. It 
urports to be a literary notice of Mr. Frederick 
field's proposals for printing — 

“ Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt, post Nobilium, 

| Donsium, et Montofalconium concinnavit, emendavit, et 
| in numeris locis auxit Fredericus Field, A.M., Col. SS. 
Trin. Cantab, olim Socius. 

Where are those proposals to be procured ? 


| it in print. 


A PREACHER.— 
“ The boldness of Samuel Davies will be illustrated b 
a single anecdote. When President of Princetown Col- 


lege, he visited England for the purpose of obtainin 
The King (George 11) 


donations for the institution. 


‘ 
| 
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had a curiosity to hear a preacher from ‘the wilds of | 


America.’ He accordingly attended, and was so much 
struck with his commanding eloquence, that he expressed 
his astonishment loud enough to be heard half way over the 
house, in such terms as these: ‘ He is a wonderful man! 
* Why. he beats my bishops!’ &c. Davies, observing that 
the King was attracting more attention than himself, 
paused, and looking his Majesty full in the face, gave 
him, in an emphatic tone, the following beautiful re- 
buke : —‘ When the lion roareth, let the beasts of the 
forest tremble; and when the Lord speaketh, let the 


Kings of the earth keep silence.’ The King instantly | 


shrunk back in his seat, like a schoolboy that had been 


rapped over the head by his master, and remained quiet | 


during the remainder of the sermon. The next day the 
monarch sent for him, and gave him fifty guineas for the 
institution over which he presided, observing at the same 
time to his courtiers, ‘He is an honest man; an honest 


man.’ Not one of his silken bishops would have dared to | 


give him such a reproof.” 

I cut the above from the “variety” column of 
the Birmingham Journal, April 7, 1866. I have 
seen a similar story before, but I think the per- 
sons were different. Where is it first told, and 
when did it occur? George II. was not likely to 
be impressed by eloquence, or to go to a “ house ” 
to hear a preacher. FirzHorKis, 

Garrick Club, 

MADEMOISELLE Preste.—The English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers was published in 1809, and 
is said to have been brought out hastily. I think 
it must have been written before the autumn of 
1808. Byron notices certain persons who — 

“ Eye the lively Presle 

Twirl her light limbs that spurn the needless veil.” 

The following is from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine, vol. xxviii. part 1. p. 1128: — 


turning to the Continent, Mademoiselle Presle, the first 
comic danseuse at the Opera last season. She went to 
Ireland last summer with Madame Catalani and the rest 
of the operatic troupe, but was too ill to perform once at 


| 
“ Nov. 1808, died, on board the packet, as she was re- 
| 


lished at London in 1707, and reprinted at Oxford 
in 1840. 
A neighbour and friend of mine, who is fond of 


’ | going the round of the book-stalls, and has an eye 


for anything that is of unusual interest or unfre- 
quent occurrence, has lately picked up a little 
tract, of which the following is the title-page : — 

“ An Inquiry into what our Blessed Saviour said and 
did at His Last Supper, in Relation to the Christian Ser- 
vice. To which is added, a Dissertation concerning Pri- 
vate Altars among the Jews. By J. Scandret, Priest of 
the Church of England. London: Printed for John 
Wilford, in Little Britain, mpccxxvi. Price 4d.” | 

I should be glad to hear if this tract is known, 
or has been noticed by contemporary or subsequent 
| writers on the subject to which it refers. 

E. H. A. 


| SERgJEANTS-AT-ARMs.—Where can I see a list 
of the serjeants-at-arms during the Tudor period ? 
A. O. V. P. 
Sonnet to Miss Smart.— Who is the author 
of a sonnet to this lady, commencing —- 


| 

| “And if I have offended thee, I ask 
This simple boon—that I may be forgiven. 
A pardoning spirit is a gift from heaven.” 


A. H. Mitts. 


Campfield. 
| Carto Torre.—In the Annuaire Littéraire, 
| Paris, An vi., is an article on Parny’s Guerre des 
| Dieux, in which other writers on similar subjects 
| are noticed. Among them is Bracciolini, whose 
Scherno de’ Falsi Dei is praised for its wit and ver- 
sification, but he is said to have stolen much of it 
from Les Dieux Guerriers of C. Torre—ZII la volé 
impitoyablement. I have looked without success 
in the Biographie Universelle and other books of 
| reference, for a writer of that name. 

Tiraboschi (Storia della Lett. Ital. viii. 405), 

says : — 
“Molte ancora sono le opere colle quali fu in questo 


Go Dutiin Her Hines wes | secolo illustrata la citta di Milano. Io perd non ferd che 


which carried her off in her 18th year.” 

It is not likely that so remarkable a lady’s death 
should have been unknown to Byron, or that he 
would have so written after knowing it. He | 
notices Angiolini, a danseuse, and Collini, a singer, 
both apparently great. Are they on a 


Provers.— What is the meaning and origin of 


| aecennare quelle di Placidi Puccinelli, monaco Casinese, 


Girolamo Borsieri, di Carlo Torre, per tacer ’ altri ane 


| men buoni scrittori.” 


Though the title of Torre’s book is given in 
French, I presume that he was an Italian, and 


| perhaps the person so scantily noticed. The ques- 


tions may not be very important, but I shall be 

glad to know something more of him than that he 

was a Milanese of the seventeenth century, and 
E. H. 


the proverb in the following quotation from Lord | that there were worse writers. 


Bacon's petition to the Lords ? — 


_“. . . though I be now by fortune (as the proverb | 
is) like a bear in a monk’s hood.” | 
F. A. Escorr. 


J. Scanpret, Priest oF THE Cuvrcn oF 
Exetaxp.—So long ago as June, 1852 (1* S. v. 
584), I inquired for information respecting Scan- 
dret, the author of a little work, entitled Sacri- 


| 


TRADITIONS RESPECTING OUR BiEssED Lorp’s 
Passion.—In the Quaresimale of P. Paolo Segneri, 
mention is made, in a sermon for Good Friday, 
of two traditions in connection with the Pas- 
sion. They are, 1. That the thorns in His crown 


| were 72in number; 2. That no less than 500 per- 


sons offered themselves to act as His executioners. 
The English translator, Rev. Prebendary Ford, 


fice, the Divine Service, which was originally pub- | says in a footnote (Third Series, 1860, p. 199), 
! 
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that he is “ unable to trace these historical notices 
to their origin: nor does he know whether any, or | 
what degree of authority, is to be attached to | 
them.” Can your learned correspondent Dr. | 
Hvsensern, or any other, throw light on these | 
points? I should be glad to know what ancient | 
writers have recorded these traditions; and, if 
possible, where the first mention of them is made. | 
In the same sermon, the preacher has an allu- 
sion to the well-known tradition that our Blessed | 
Saviour was never seen to laugh. Is St. Chry- | 
sostom the original authority for this ——— P 
CHE. 


Unm Taummim.—Of this mode of divina- 
tion amongst the Hebrews we know next to 
nothing, save a simple record of the Pentateuch, 
Exod. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 8; Num. xxvii. 21; 
Deut. xxxiii. 8. The few other passages in the 
Sacred Scripture in which the words occur, throw 
no further light upon their use. The object to 
which the names apply was the jewelled breast- 
plate of the high priest; by means of which he 
ascertained, somehow or other, the will of the | 
Supreme. The meaning of these words, derived 
from Hebrew roots, will be t//uminations and rec- 
titudes. But the chief judge of Egypt carried in 
his breast a symbolic image (conjectured to be 
a double one) of Truth or Justice, suspended by 
a chain, and called Zhmei. From this would 
seem to come the Greek Themis, and with as 
natural a derivation the 

Now, su ing Thummim to be from an 
tian usage whence did the anes 
rive Urim? Were there really duplicate images in 
the Egyptian collar or pectoral? And had Urim | 
a corresponding Egyptian root, distinct from its | 
supposed Hebrew one, say or, re, ra,—signifying | 
what? I am casually enabled to present a curious 
analogy with this ancient usage from the history 
of Ireland (Monthly Review, vol. lxvi.): — 

“ A.D, 46, Fearaidhach reigned in Ireland. . . . So 
great was the reputation of Moran for wisdom and jus- | 
tice, that the gold collar he wore round his neck was | 
used by all his successors; and so wonderful were the 
effects attributed to it, that the people were taught to | 
believe that, whoever gave a wrong decree with this 
round his neck, was sure to be compressed by it in pro- | 
portion to his divergence from the line of trath, but in 
every other instance it would hang loose and easy.” 


T. 


“Tae Waite Wotr.”—In a manuscript of the 
year 1730, I see a memorandum of the purchase 
of a book called The White Wolf. What was the 
nature of the book, and who was its author ? 

PRESTONIENSIS. 


Woop-Carvixe.—I have an old panel of wood- 
carving in my possession ; the foreground entirely 
occupied by a patriarchal figure of a man support- 
ing, with both arms extended aloft, an ark or 
chest. There is the representation of another ark 


resting upon a rock; trees, rocks, and verdure, 
with water, a small boat with sails, and distant 
towers, constitute the other accessories of the 
carving, which is well executed. 

The carving is believed to have been brought 
from some foreign cathedral. Is there any legend 
which will explain the meaning of the representa- 
tion ? Dvnorrievs. 


“ Lerrers From To Aza.”—I have a 4to 
in verse entitled Letters from Zilia to Aza, Dublin, 
1753, pp. 66. Who was the author? It was 
published anonymously ; but some one has long 
since written on the title page of my copy, “ By 
Major Beaver.” If this be correct, can you give 
me any particulars respecting him ? ABHBA. 


Queries With Answers. 


Enxprmton Porter.— There is a MS. book in 
Stanford Court library inscribed, “ E dono Endy- 
mion Porter,” who, during the reign of Charles L., 
represented the borough of Droitwich in Parlia- 
ment. Nash describes him as a courtier of that 
day, of good abilities, and faithful to the royal 
cause. The same authority informs us that he 
held lands at Aston-under-Hill, a Gloucester- 
shire parish, adjoining the county of Worcester. 
As my manuscript came calataally from a house 
formerly occupied by my family at Broadway, not 
distant from Aston, probably Mr. Porter resided 
in that neighbourhood. Where can I find any 
further particulars of his life and history ? 

Tuomas E. 

[The life of Endymion Porter, of classic and loyal 
memory, has yet to be written. The late Lord Strangford, 
his lineal descendant, was for many years engaged in col- 
lecting facts and documents for his biography, which 
still remain in manuscript. Edmund, the father of Endy- 
mion Porter, married Angelica, daughter of his cousin 
Giles Porter of Mickleton. It is traditionally stated that 
Endymion was born in the manor-house of Aston-sub- 


| Edge, co. Gloucester. ‘The year of his birth was 1587, as 


appears from a medal executed ty Varin, dated in 1635, 
where he is said to be xt. forty-eight. Anthony & Wood 
(Athene Oxon, iii. 2), speaking of Endymion Porter, 
says, “he was a great man and beloved by two kings, 
James I, for his admirable wit, and Charles I. (to whom, 


| as to his father, he was a servant), for his general learn- 


ing, brave stile, sweet temper, great experience, travels, 
and modern languages.” Granger, in the slight notice 
he gives of him (Biog. Hist., ii. 284), speaks of him as a 
man “whose excellent natural parts were adorned by 
arts, languages, and travel—a man of great generosity, 
wit, and spirit, and had a general acquaintance among such 
as were of that character. He respected learned men in 
general ; but loved poets, and had himself a refined taste 
for poetry. He attended Charles I., when Prince of 
Wales, into Spain, and was afterwards employed by him 


— 


| 
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in several negotiations abroad. He was very active in 
secret services for the king, in the civil war, and was no 
less dexterous in conveying his intelligence. 
obnoxious to the parliament, that he was one of those 
who were always excepted from indemnity.” 


He was so | 


| 
| 


Endymion himself was a writer of verse, as well asa | 


friend and patron of those who were more conspicuous in | 


the lighter literature of the times: see his elegy on the 


death of Dr. Donne printed in Donne’s Poems, edit. 1654, | 


also lines by him prefixed to Sir Wm. Davenant’s Mada- 
gascar, 1648, and verses to Olive his wife in the Sloane 
MS. 1792. Herrick has a poem addressed to him in his 
Hesperides. Sir William Davenant dedicates to. him his 
play called The Wits, and speaks of some remarkable 


and special favour received from him, and in Davenant’s | says :—* All those who put to shore in safety, the Grif 


Poems are two pieces on Porter’s recovery from sickness. 
Gervase Warmstrey dedicates to him his England's 
Wound and Cure, 4to, 1628. Edmund Bolton addresses 
to him the Historical Parallel showing the difference 
between Epitomes and Just Histories, printed at the end 
of his Nero Cesar, second edition. He calls him “his 
good and noble friend.” He was one of the Eighty-four 
Essentials in Bolton’s intended Academie Royal, and 
Decker dedicates to him his Dream, 1620. He was more- 
over a great encourager of Mr. Robert Dover’s Olympic 
games upon Cotswold Hills, “giving him some of the 
king’s old cloaths, with a hat and feather and ruff, pur- 
posely to grace him, and consequently the solemnity.” 
(Athen. Oxon, iv. 222.) 

Endymion Porter married Olive, daughter of John, 
first Lord Butler of Bramfield, by whom he had five sons. 
He died in 1649, aged sixty-five. His will is dated 
March 26, 1639, appointing as his executors his wife Olive 
and the Earls of Worcester and Newcastle. There exist 
several portraits of him by Van Dyck, but especially a 
family piece of himself, his wife, and three ‘of his sons, 
which is esteemed one of that painter's finest productions. 
It will be found in the printed Catalogue of Sir Peter 
Lely’s Collection, and was sold to Sheffield, Lord Mul- 
grave, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. It is now in 
the possession of Mr. Porter's descendant, the Viscount 
Strangford. Many documents relating to Endymion 
Porter are noted in the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 
1619—1623, 1625—1626, and some of his letters are printed 
in Sainsbury's Papers of the Life of Sir P. P. Rubens, 
1859, 8vo.} 


“Liper Psatworvm,” 1546.—Can you give 
any information about the following work—Liber 
Psalmorum Davidis, Annotationes in eosdé ex He- 
breorum Commentariis, Lutetix, ex officina Rob. 
Stephani, Typographi Regii, m.p.xnvr: and an 
explanation of the vignette in the title-page of 
the same ? J. H.S. 


[This Liber Psalmorum is most legibly and beautifully 
printed, partly in a Roman, partly an Italic character. 
Robert Stephens says he executed this edition at the re- 
quest of those who complained of the very diminutive 
type of his recent Latin Bible of 1545; and could not use 


it “per oculorum imbecillitatem.” The vignette or de- 
vice on the title-page is a spreading olive tree, with 
on® or more of its branches broken off. The motto, “ NoLt 
ALTUM SAPERE,” to which was sometimes added “sEp 
Trmz,” is from Romans xi. 20, and indicative of checking 
too presumptuous a spirit of inquiry. ] 

Grirronrs. —I should feel greatly obliged by 
an explanation of the word above given, in the 
following extracts from Geoffrey de Vinsauf, 
Itinerary of Richard I. (Bohn's edition) : — 

Chap. xx. “ King Richard had expended great labour 
and diligence in erecting a castle to which he gave the 
name of Mate Griffin; at which the Griffones were very 
much exasperated,” &c. 

Chap. xxx. Speaking of the people of Cyprus, Vinsauf 


Sones stripped of their arms.” 

Chap. xxxii. Again: “The King . . . boldly at- 
tacked the Griffons.” 

The correspondent of The Times in France, of 
the date of the 12th April, says : — 

“ The Courrier de la Moselle states that the Minister of 
War is in communication with the directors of the Stras- 
bourg Railway Company for the transport, from Metz to 
Paris, of the griffon—one of the most remarkable objects 
in the artillery arsenal at Metz. The griffon is an enor- 
mous bronze cannon captured at Ehrenbreitstein, near 
Cologne, by the French army in the seventh year of the 
Republic. It was cast in 1578, and is chiselled. Its 
length is about 13 feet, and its interior diameter 1 foot ; 
its weight is 12 tons, and the carriage, which was cast at 
Metz, weighs above 5 tons. It can throw a shot of 160 
lbs. weight. It is to be deposited in the Museum of 
Artillery in Paris.” 

What is known of the history of this piece of 
artillery, and whence is the name griffon derived ? 

Robert Proctor. 

Budleigh Salterton. 

[ Griffones is a corruption of Greeks, by which name 
the inhabitants of Sicily, Crete, and Calabria, were gene- 
rally known to, and despised by, the crusaders. Wanley 
supposes that the Griffin in heraldry was intended to sig- 
nify a Greek, or Saracen, whom they thus represented 
under the figure of an imaginary eastern monster, which 
never existed but as an armorial badge. There was an 
ancient piece of artillery called the Mate-Griffon (i. e. the 
destroyer or terror of the Greeks) which threw both darts 
and stones (Grose’s Military Antiquities, ed, 1801, i. 382), 
The German long gun, called Vogel Greif, taken by the 
French from Ehrenbreitstein in 1799 was cast for Bishop 
Richard of Griffenclaw, Elector of Treves, } 

“ Lux Renata,” etc.— By whom was written 
a thin 8vo, entitled Zur Renata; a Protestant’s 
Epistle, with Notes, London, 1827 ? ABHBA. 

[This work is by the Rev. Edward Smedley, editor of 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Its subject-matter was 
suggested by a perusal of Mr. Southey’s Book of the 
Church ; and although the author says that his— 

“, . helm is bent 
Between the narrow straits of argument,— 
it is a historical rather than an argumentative poem. ] 
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| 

Replies. 
| 

NEED-FIRE. | 


(3"* S. ix. 263.) | 


May I be allowed to suggest that W. E. appears 
to have confused three different kinds of fires to- 
gether—Bale-fire, Need-fire, and Beacon or Warn- 
ing-fire ; not to say four, if the assumption can be 
made good that the gathering-token or “ Fiery 
Cross” was sometimes replaced by the sending 
of living fire through the district where warriors 
were thereby to be summoned under a sanction 
that might not safely be lightlied. 

1. <r Bosworth gives A.-S. bel, beel (a 
funeral pile or fire in which dead bodies were 
burned) ; Bel-fyr (the fire of the funeral pile) ; 
Beal-blyse (the blaze of a funeral pile ; yet extant 
in Cleveland ballybleeze.) Thre gives Bal (rogus), 
and adds, that “O. H. G. puol signifies a pile, 
whence a pile of wood intended to be set on fire 
would easily come to be called ba/.” Sw. Dialect, 
bal, a pile of branches, stones, &c., thrown up by 

assengers as they go by any place where a human 
ing has lost his life (Rietz, Ordbog of Sw. Dia- 
lects); O. N. bdl (strues lignorum, rogus, pyra), | 
Haldorsen. Dan. Dial. daale, to make a big fire. | 

2. Need-fire, A.-S. gnidan, to rub, rub together ; 
Sw. gnida; Dan. gnide. “peo hwule pet zichinge 
ilest, hit punched god for to gniden,” (as long as | 
the itching continues it seems pleasant to rub: An- | 
cren Riwle, p. 238.) The Swedish compound 
gnid-eld, taken together with its signification, cer- 
tainly places the etymology of need-fire beyond 
question. 

3. Of the origin and object of the Beacon or 
Warning-fire it seems unnecessary to say anything, 
and as little of the Fiery Cross or Gathering Token. 
The poetic and explanatory setting forth of the 
latter may be fully seen, the one in canto mT. of | 
The Lady of the Lake, and the other in the notes 
to the same. 

With respect to Bale-fire, Bosworth’s definition, 
as well as Ihre’s remark upon O. H. G. puol, 
assumes a pile to be the fundamental meaning of 
bel, bal, or bale, an assumption fairly borne out by 
Sw. Dial. bd/, and O. N. bd/ ; thence the idea passes 
on to a pile of wood built for burning, with special | 
application to a funeral pile. But it is important | 
to remark that ba/ was early applied, and continued 
long in use as so applied, to a pile of wood built up 
for burning, and burnt in connection with heathen 
sacrificial observances. Such piles were raised | 
and burnt upon hills specially designated for such 
purpose, or at the time-old burial places of a tribe 
or community, defined by stone circles or the 
symmetrical bulk of large sepulchral tumuli; and 
the sacred fires were lighted at the periods of the 
year marked by the changes of the sun, and some- 


what nearly coinciding with the periods of the 
great Christian festivals; namely, Yule = Christ- 
mas; the Vernal Equinox=Easter; and Midsum- 
mer=Whitsuntide. The continued observance of 
the bale-fire custom, whether with a Christian 
disguise cast over it, or, as in no scanty number 
of instances, without any such pretence, accounts 
for the many fire observances taking place at or 


| about old May Day, St. John’s Day, or Midsum- 


mer in not a few districts of the United Kingdom, 
not to specify the many like observances still 
more current not only in Denmark and the rest of 
Scandinavia, but in other parts of Europe also. 
That these original festival or sacrificial fires, any 
more than their more modern descendants, were 
lighted otherwise than in the ordinary mode ; that 
is to say, were lighted with fire generated by 
friction, I cannot find anything to lead to the 
opinion. It is quite true, as is still the case with 


| even the Yule clog and the Yule candle in N. Eng- 


land as well as in Scandinavia, they were sup- 
posed efficacious against witchcraft and enchant- 


| ment of whatever kind; and special fires were 


sometimes lighted for special purposes; e. g. the 
blazing fires of straw made on St. John’s Eve on 


| the heights in some parts of Denmark, to avert the 


disease called “smut” from the growing corn. 
Next, as regards beltane, beltyne, or beltine, the 
definition of tein-eiginn from the Gaelic Dictionary 
given by W. E. is a matter to be attentively noted, 
for the word or phrase itself is an exact Celtic paral- 
lelism to Gothic gnideld, and with an equally exact 
parallelism of application. Whether bel or beal is 


| simply a Celtic relative of Gothic bal, ddl, or bel 


(as is most likely), or only borrowed, I have no 
means at hand of ascertaining. But it is abun- 
dantly clear that, while tein-eginn = Sw. gnid-eld, 
O. H. G. not-fyr, Sc. need-fire, &c., baltein is in 
like manner = A. 8. belfyr, O. Sw. bal, O. N. 
bdl. 


On the whole, the great distinguishing differ- 
ence between the Bale-fire and the Beacon-fire 
was, that the first was lighted at fixed and perio- 
dically recurring times; the latter on occasion of 
emergency, such as sudden hostile raid or invasion, 
or the like. Gnid-eld or not-fyr differed from 
both, especially in being derived from friction 

rosecuted in the direction called ansy/ls, but also 
in the nature of the occasions or emergencies 
which were held sufficient to call for its produc- 
tion. They were not stated or fixed, or periodi- 
cally recurring, on the one hand; and on the other, 
they did not depend on merely human agency; 
rather on such, as it was supposed, must be cor- 
rected by the efficacy of the purifying medium of 


| fire, rendered doubly efficacious through the mys- 
A. 


tic manner of its generation. 
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PRISCILLA POINTON. 
(34 ix. 239.) 

Enjoying unrestricted access to a very remark- 
able and unique collection of the Female Poets, 
which the — is ever willing should be 
available to literary inquirers, I take advantage of 
my privilege to supply Dr. Ruwpavtt with a few 
particulars gleaned there regarding Priscilla Poin- 


ton. 

The copy of this lady’s book in my friend's 
library formed part of the curious collection of the 
late Dr. Bliss, and bears the title—Poems on 
Several Occasions by Miss Priscilla Pointon of 
Lichfield, 8v0, pp. 108. Birmingham: T. War- 
ren, 1770. As to the merit of the poetry, I am 
afraid it will not entitle the authoress to a very pro- 
minent niche among her surroundings; and believe 
that the interest which produced a subscription list 
of upwards of 1300 (including not a few of the 
nobles of the land) was rather prompted by an 


appeal to their charity for a poor blind woman | 


than to foster a poetical prodigy in petticoats. 

In the copy of Miss Pointon’s verses which I 
am permitted to use, I find that Dr. Bliss has pre- 
served the authoress’ printed appeal to the public, 
which I subjoin, as it probably contains as many 
particulars about the poetess as your correspon- 
dent will now obtain : — 

* Priscilla Poynton, of the City of Lichfield, Begs Leave 
to acquaint her Friends and the Public, ‘That she is now 
Publishing by Subscription, one Neat Pocket Volume of 
Poems, containing A great Variety of grave and gay Sub- 
jects, as Odes, Elegies, Songs, Epistles, :nigmas, Satires, 
&c. Each Subscriber to pay Five Shillings on Delivery 
of the Book. As she has from Twelve Years of Age been 
Deprived of Sight, she flatters herself the good-natur’d 
World, as well as the judicious Critic, will read with Can- 


dour her humble Muse; since she is not sufficiently ac- | 


quainted with Authors to dress her work with refin’d 


Quotations, her Thoughts wear no other Embellishment | 


than Simple Nature, for to that fair one she is alone in- 
debted. A Consolatory Ode on her Misfortune was what 
first inspired her Genius. 
“With gen’rous pity, sure each breast must glow, 
For those who (like me) drink the cup of woe ; 
Tho’ great my loss, just heav’n the loss did send, 
And I to heav'n without reluctance bend : 
Since sighs and tears cannot my sight regain, 
Why should I then of adverse fate complain ? 
Thus may I patient ever bear my woe, 
And still revere the hand that gave the blow. 
“N. B. The Author having upwards of 1300 Subscribers, 


and her work now in the press, those Ladies and Gentle- | 


men who will be Kind enough to Encourage this her 
Undertaking, are requested to be as speedy as possible in 
sending in their names, as very few will be printed but 
what are subscribed for. The Subscribers’ Names will be 
printed.” 

With this appeal, showing “the state of the 
case,” the bill of fare, and a small taste of what 
was in preparation, your readers will be able to 
judge how much of the sympathy exhibited for 


the poetess of Lichfield was charity, and how | 


| much to encourage struggling genius. Like most 
authors of her stamp, Priscilla’s effusions are 
prompted by temporary events; and I believe 
neither the book nor any part of it was ever re- 
printed. If I might offer an opinion, it would be 
that “ Miss Prissy’s ” forte was in the lyric way; 
her “Song,” extempore, in answer to Ranger's 
“Time enough yet” (which seems to have been a 
popular ditty of the day) does not want for sweet- 
ness. 

One John Jones of Kidderminster, himself an 
illustrious obscure, having been reading how, in a 
like case, Spence favourably introduced to the 
| world the blind poet Blacklock, volunteers a pre- 
| face, and a panegyrical poem to start the book, 
| descriptive of the poetess’s struggles under her 
physical disadvantages, and the parental rigidity 
which preferred the “primitive fathers” to her 
| daughters flirting with the muse; but she was no 
| Blacklock, and the book having few of the float- 
| ing properties about it accounts for Miss Pointon’s 
absence from the roll of the poets, and of her 
' book being only now found on the shelves of the 

curious. A. G. 


| 
| 
| 


DOVER’S HILL, ON THE COTESWOLDS. 
(3* ix. 80, 100.) 


Dover's Hill is about one mile due west of 
| Campden. This was for some 250 years a great 
gathering place for holiday folks at Whitsuntide, 
who flocked thither from the four adjoining coun- 
ties of Gloster, Worcester, Warwick, and Oxon, 
“The Four Shire Stone” is about seven miles 
| distant, south-east. At the outset, it seems, there 
were horse-races and coursing matches, feats of 
strength, and trials of skill, with a due allowance 
of dancing and feasting—all doubtless kept within 
due bounds by Robert Dover, as Master of the 
| Revels. However decorous these games might 
have been under his rule, licentiousness had evi- 
dently crept in at the time when “ the Spiritual 
Quixote” was written; finally, after a duration of 
near 250 years, these annual meetings were put a 
| stop to, the land enclosed and ploughed up by the 
| orders of Lord Harrowby, as during the five years 
whilst the Mickleton Tunnel was in progress, a 
' mob of navvies had converted the meeting into a 
most riotous and dangerous assemblage. The 
spot in question was a level piece of grass on the 
summit of the hill, with short velvet-like turf, 
commanding an extensive view over the Vale of 
Evesham, and the broad plains of Warwickshire. 
What nature has made so lovely these roughs 
of the rail did their best to mar, and they suc- 
ceeded so far as to drive away all the quiet and 
respectable part of the community. For notices 


| of the games in the olden time, and of their foun- 


der, consult Rudder’s Jist, of Gloucestershire, pp. 
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24, 319, 691; Bigland’s ditto, vol. i. p. 279, with 
foot-note, which last gives very full particulars. 

1 will now proceed to describe that scarce and 
curious book, entitled Annalia Dubrensia, or Cotes- 
wold Games. Size: five inches four lines across, 
by seven inches, one line from top to bottom; 
date, 1636; No. of leaves, thirty-six, letter-press, | 
exclusive of frontispiece ; material, paper; descri 
tion: frontispiece, “Coteswold Games” —“ Pub* 
by Caulfield & Herbert, 1794,” (being a reprint) ; 
Dover Castle, a wooden edifice raised upon a mill- 
post ; a bifurcated pennon having a simple cross | 
thereon; four pieces of ordnance, two of them 
firing off. 

Left hand side —Three women dancing a reel to 
a bagpiper ; three curs coursing a hare ; four tents | 
or wooden huts; a party of eleven men at a ban- 
quet; a part of four racing on horseback ; two 
men each throwing a weighted spear. 

Right hand side.—A couple of backsword players ; 
a couple of wrestlers; a tumbler; a labyrinth; a 
— of greyhounds coursing a hare ; two men 
with staves, probably constables; a man throwing 
a heavy sledge-hammer. Robert Dover himself 
on horseback, broad-brimmed hat and feather, | 
deep lace collar, baldrick and sword, big breeches 
fauite knickerbockers ], jack-boots turned over with | 

ace, in his left a wand. 

Title-page : — 

“ ANNALIA Duprensta. Upon the yeerely celebration 
of Mt Robert Dover’s Olimpick Games upon Cotswold | 
Hills. Written by— 
Michael Drayton, Esq. John Trussel, Gent. 
William Durham, Oxon. William Cole, Gent. 
William Denny, Esq. Ferriman Rutter, Oxon. 
Thomas Randall, Cant. John Stratford, Gent. 
Ben, Johnson, Thomas Sanford, Gent. 
John Dover, Gent. Robert Griffin, Gent. 
Owen Feltham, Gent. John Cole, Gent. 
Francis Izod, Gent. Robert Durham, Oxon, 
Nicholas Wallington,Ox. A. Sirinx, Oxon. 

John Ballard, Oxon. John Monson, Esq. 
Timothy Ogle, Gent. Walton Poole, Gent. 
William Ambrose, Oxon. Richard Wells, Oxon. 
William Bellas, Gent. William Forth, Esq. 
Thomas Cole, Oxon. Shack: Marmyon. 
William Basse, Gent. R. N. [Newburgh] 
Captain Menese. Thomas Heywood. 
London: I'rinted by Robert Raworth, for Mathewe 
Walbanc! «, 1636,” 

(Fol. 1.) * For the much Honoured , -* Knight, 

one of the Barons 

tos. Dover his ” 

Presentation } (Autograph). | 

me 2), preface. “To my worthy Friend, Mt Robert 
ver, 

“ Worthy Sir (non obstante Dubrensi_patrono)—Quin- | 
quenalia, or Olympick Games (celebrated every fift yeare | 
onely)—Annalia or yeerely celebrations——Cotswald | 
Hills——Mat: Walbancke.” 

“ Annalia Dubrensia, Upon the yeerely celebration of 
MF Robert Dover’s Olimpick Games upon Cotswold Hills, 
Lond. 1636, sm. 4*,” 
[* In the Grenville copy the name is printed “ Sir 
Thomas Trevor, Knight.”—Enp. | 


Ilere follows a description of this particular 
copy under notice. ‘The frontispiece is a reprint; 
the last leaf repaired, and a portion supplied in 
facsimile by Harris, jun. The binding, russia, gilt, 


7 Bedford; the volume being a striking specimen 


the skill of both. It contains also a facsimile 
of the presentation leaf in the Grenville copy, and 
of Dover's autograph thereon. 

“ Will you up to the hill top of sports, there, and mer- 
riments, Dover's Olimpicke, or the Cotswold games.”— 
Brome’s Joviall Crewe, 

This curious little volume contains a collection 
of poems in celebration of gatherings and hearty 
contests, temp. James I. and Charles I., not unlike 
those chronicled in “the Scouring of the White 
Horse.” They were written by many eminent 
authors of the time—Ben Jonson, Drayton, Fel- 
ton, Heywood, Sir John Mennes, &c. The original 


| frontispiece containing a portrait of the founder of 


these games decked in a suit of clothes of King 
James (why worn must remain a puzzle ;* it could 


| hardly inspire courage) is of great rarity, it 


being one of those English heads too frequently 
from injured volumes snipt away by those who, 
“warm’d by Orford, and by Granger school’d,” 


| have small reverence for the requirements of a 


“list of plates,” G, HARESFIELD. 


ABRAHAM. 
8, ix. 255.) 

Perhaps the following mn assist A. C. M. in his 
ethnographical researches. In the book of Genesis 
—the historical account of the origin of the people 
for whose exclusive use the laws of Moses were 
divinely inspired—and in the continuation of that 


| account (Josh. xxiv. 2, 14), we possess what must 


be deemed authentic information. But other 


sources remain. Mahomet professed by Islam to 
| restore the original religion of Abraham, as the 
| reformed churches profess to restore Christiani 


by the purging of abuses. The Arabs trace their 
descent from Ishmael without dispute, except as 


_ to the ancestors of Adnan, which one authority 
makes the eighth from Ishmael, another the 
seventh, but Mahomet the third, on a tradition 


reserved in the family of one of his wives, Omm 
Salma. Terah, the father of Abraham, is called 
Azer by the Arabs (Koran, vi. 74), meaning fire, 
a name for the planet Mars, and adopted by Chal- 
deans of rank. There is no ground for the sup 
sition of Hyde (de Reb. Vet. Persarum, p. 62) that 
Terah was converted from idolatry. Abraham’s 
father is called Zarah in the Talmud, and Athar 
by Eusebius. The surname of Azer, says Savary, 
was given to him in consequence of his idolatry, 
from tazar, “O thou who art in error.” Terah 
married a daughter of Nimrod, an honour attained 


[* It will be seen, anté, p. 353, that they were the gift of 
Endymion Porter.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”)} 
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by his skill in image making; and Abraham was 
born an idolater (Jos. xxiv. 2, 14). The method 
of Abraham’s conversion is described by Josephus 
(Ant. i. 7), but is more graphically told in the 
Koran (vi. 74-80), confirmed by Rabbi Bechai (in 
Midrash) : — 

“Abraham said unto his father Azer, Dost thou take 
images for gods? Verily I perceive that thou and thy 
people are in a manifest error. And thus did we [ Allah | 
show unto Abraham the kingdom of heaven and earth, 
that he might become one of those who firmly believe. 
And when the night overshadowed him, he saw a star, 
and he said, This is my lord; but when it set, he said, I 
like not gods which set. And when he saw the moon 
rising, he said, This is my lord; but when he saw it set, 
he said, Verily if my lord direct me not, I shall become 
one of the people who go astray. And when he saw the 
sun rising, he said, This is my lord, this is the greatest ; 
but when it set, he said, O my people, verily I am clear of 
that which ye associate with God: I direct my face unto 
him who hath created the heavens and the earth; I am 
orthodox, and am not one of the idolaters.” 

The Koran (ix. 115, Ix. 4) also tells us that — 
“ Abraham asked forgiveness for his father, in pursuance 
of a promise; but when he had ascertained that his father 
was an enemy of God, he declared himself clear of him.” 


Abraham was the friend of God (Koran, iv. 124; 
James, ii. 23). The Mahometans have preserved a 
story to the effect, that when Abraham sent empty 
sacks to be filled with flour in Egypt, where 
there was also a famine, and the flour could not 
be got, his servants were ashamed to return with 
empty sacks, so they filled them with fine sand. 
Sarah, however, opening one of them, found good 
fiour in it, and commenced bread-baking. Abraham 
awaking and smelling the new bread, asked whence 
the flour came. Sarah replied, “ From your friend 
in Egypt.” “Nay,” retorted the patriarch, “ it 
must have come from no other than my friend, 
God Almighty.” (D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient., p. 14.) 

It is remarkable that not only the knowledge of 
the unity of God, but of the resurrection of the dead, 
originate to us from Chaldea. (Koran, ii. 261.) 
These doctrines cannot be attributed to the his- 
torical Zoroaster, born 589 B.c. The conversion of 
Abraham may be taken at 2155 B.c., as authorities 
differ from the age of seven to forty, or even seventy- 
five, of Abraham’s life. Prior to this latter date 
there is no chronological exactness* in Genesis, 
That Abraham was the twenty-first from Adam 
can only be made out from the imperfect tradi- 
tions which Moses collected, and however valuable, 
even inestimable, they may be, Moses makes no 
claim, I believe, to their divine inspiration. The 
ethnology of such remote periods is dimly visible 
through linguistic pursuits, which require cultiva- 
tion. The ancient connection of the languages of 
Chaldea, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia on the one band, with a like connection 
of the Zend, Pehlvi, Persian, and Sanskrit on the 


* According to the Septuagint, which interpolates 
Cainan in Gen, x. 24. 


other, when more fully investigated, will throw 
light on ethnology. There are no works extant, 
except the Mithridates of Adelung, W. Humboldt 
and Vater, and the Atlas Ethnographique of Balbi, 
calculated to throw trustworthy light on this sub- 
ject. Mythology, traditions, manners, and customs 
are very doubtiul, and evén physiological parallels 
are deceptive. T. J. Buckton. 
Brixton Hill. 


CROMWELL’S SIXTY PROPOSITIONS FOR 
REMODELLING CHANCERY. 
ix. 320.) 

Like your correspondent AN InneR TEMPLAR, 
I have “read some common law and common his- 
tory books,” but, as seems to have been also the case 
with him, have never met with, nor do I believe 
that anybody else has yet discovered, either re- 
cords or authentic and trustworthy contemporary 
memoranda, which substantiate, or even afford a 
reasonable colour of probability for the assertions 
reported in Zhe Standard of the 4th instant, to 
have been made by Mr. Carlyle in the course of 
his inauguration speech as Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh, in reference to Oliver 
Cromwell's so-called “Chancery Reforms.” Mr. 
Carlyle’s triple statement that Cromwell “ called 
together sixty of the wisest lawyers found in Eng- 
land ;” who “ got sixty propositions fixed in their 
minds of the things that required to be done for 
remodelling the Court of Chancery”; and that 
“upon these sixty propositions Chancery was re- 
constituted and remodelled, and so has lasted to 
our time,” is, in plain English, a threefold inac- 
curacy. The facts are these: “ Barebones Parlia- 
ment,” which met July 4, 1653, did indeed, on the 
following 5th of August, “ at the end of one day’s 
debate, unanimously, and without any division, 
resolve, that the High Court of Chancery should 
be forthwith taken away,” and moreover, that a 
bill “ be brought in for that purpose”; * but the 
bill introduced in consequence of these resolutions 
was rejected on the succeeding 16th of October,t 
two subsequent attempts to carry it failed, and the 
Parliament finally dissolved itself on the following 
12th December. 

In Cromwell's second parliament, convened Sept. 
8, 1654, “a Bill to regulate the Court of Chan- 
cery,” was, it is true, brought in, but then it is 
equally true, both thatthe abrupt dissolution of that 
assembly by the Protector on Jan. 22, 1655, left 
equity grievances in statu quo; and also that Oli- 
ver’s own “Ordinance for the better limiting the 
Jurisdiction of the High Court of Chancery,” not 
only never became law, but resulted in the imme- 
diate resignation of Commissioners Whitelock and 


* Parl. Hist. vol. iii, p. 1412. 7 
+ Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 54 (ed. 
845.) 
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Widdrington, who, with Lenthal, Master of the 
Rolls, replied in answer to one of Cromwell's 
arbitrary and absurd demands, “‘ That every cause | 
should be heard and determined the same day it | 
was set down,” concisely, and, I may add, very 
truly, “ This is impossible.” Neither Col. Fiennes 
nor Major Lisle, substituted by Cromwell for the 
retiring commissioners, either effected or even at- 
tempted any practical and well-considered law 
reforms; while there were, on the other hand, 
remarks Lord Campbell, “loud complaints of their 
general incompetency.” Finally, the bill “ for re- 
— and limiting the Jurisdiction of the 

ourt of Chancery” brought into Oliver's third 
and last Parliament shared the fate of its prede- 
cessors, and was lost by the precipitate dissolution 
of February 4, 1658. No: whatever little good 
was in this respect effected during the Common- 
wealth—and it was very little—we owe to White- 
lock and his legal colleagues, who, “while they 
rejected the preposterous plans of Cromwell and 
his officers for reforming the Court of Chancery, 
from time to time issued very sensible orders for | 
remedying abuses.”* In fact, so far was equity 
from being well administered by the military com- 
missioners of the Protector that, as mig! + have been 
expected, “one common cry of repr »:ch pursued 
their labours ;’’ + while their chief, «s is notori- 
ous, was accustomed to exclaim, when alluding to 
his ineffectual and abortive attempts at Chancery | 
reform, “ The sons of Zeruiah have been too strong 
for us!” 

To Cromwell, as a law improver, we really and 
truly owe very little if anything more than is due 
to good intentions, marred and baffled by indis- 
cretion and blind zeal. The vast abuses he strove 
honestly no doubt to do away with were con- 
tinued, unchanged in principle and with but small 
amelioration in their details, for nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years after his decease; some few 
of the more flagrant having been during the in- 
terim, from time to time, but by very slow gra- 
dations, mitigated by upright Chancellors and 
successive generations of enlightened jurists, as 
well in as out of Parliament. In our own day the 
advance, both of equity and of general law reform, 
has however been more rapid—“vires acquirit 
eundo.” Immense improvements have recently 
been made, and many more are in active progress, 
though doubtless much, very much, still remains 
to do. 

It is to be regretted that an orator so eloquent, 
so able, so generally well informed, and so un- 
ae well intentioned, as Mr. Carlyle, 
should in the exuberance of his zeal for “ hero- 
worship” set afloat, and sanction with his high 
authority, exaggerated and monstrous canards; 

* Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 93. 

+ Id. ib., p. 91, 


"which may indeed delude the general public, but 


in the eyes of the discerning and well informed 
have a tendency rather to depreciate than to exalt 
his idols; many of whom, the Great Protector for 
example, deserve better treatment at his hands, 
It is worth remark that Mr. Carlyle himself, in 
his Letters and Speeches of Cromwell (vol. iii. 


| pp. 308—326, and vol. iv. p. 10, ed. 1850), gra- 


hically narrates, and bitterly bemoans, Oliver's 
failures and disappointments as a law reformer. 
B. Brvnpett, F.S.A. 


ROUND TOWERS. 
8. ix. 154.) 

A solitary round tower stands on the island of 
Durmapatam, near Tellicherry, on the west coast 
of India. Its lower half is nearly solid, and offers 
no means of access to the upper, which is hollow. 
The habitable part of this tower was probably 


reached by the natives with the aid of a single 


knotted rope. I have seen the honey gatherers of 
the valley of Courtallum, in the Western Ghauts, 
ascend a root hanging down the face of a rock 


with surprising agility, after grasping it between 


the first and second toes of each foot and with 
their hands. The island of Durmapatam is on the 


| pirate coast of India, the commerce and property 


of whose inhabitants suffered so much from the 
depredations of these rovers from the earliest times 
to that of the celebrated Angria. I believe this 
tower was used to give notice by some signal to 
the main land of the approach of a pirate fleet, 
and the fact that there is no entrance by which 
the inmates might be surprised, strengthens this 
conjecture. May not the round towers of Ireland, 
the doors of which are placed some feet from the 
ground, have been used as defensive watch towers? 
It is long since I read Mr. O’Brien’s Round Towers 
of Ireland, but as well as I can remember he 
attributes those edifices to Buddhist colonists 
from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
Many Buddhist and Jain towers and pillars are 
found in India. On the Giriyek Hill, south of 
Patna, in Behar, is a round tower, ascribed by 
the natives to Jarasandhu, a king who, they say, 
lived and reigned here five or six centuries before 
Buddha’s time. He is a favourite popular hero, 
like the five Pandus, whose names are connected 
by the natives with most of their antiquities. 

here is no doubt it is a Buddhist monument. In 
the fort of Chittoor stand two Jain towers. One 


‘was built by Khumbo Rana to commemorate a 


victory gained over Mahmoud of Malwa in the 
year 1439. It consists of nine stories, and a stair 
in the centre communicates with each. It is one 


| hundred and twenty feet high, the whole being 
covered with architectural ornaments and sculp- 


tures. The Chinese nine-storied pagodas are 


| 
] 
| 
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| 
imitations of the Jaina or Buddhist nine-storied 
towers of India. There are two lats or pillars 
commemorative of a victory, or marking the burial | 
lace of a Buddhist relic among the topes of Ca- | 
Bul. They are erroneously ascribed by the natives 
to Alexander the Great. Their upper members 
are copied from the Persepolitan pillars. They | 
also, says Mr. Fergusson, Handbook of Architec- 
ture, resemble the chapiters which form so im- 
portant a part of the two pillars which Solomon 
set up before his temple at Jerusalem. 

The names of towns and hills near the Irish 
round towers are Indian, and the towers them- 
selves have been considered emblematic of the | 
Phallus or Lingam, an opinion which is sustained 
by the fact that in the neighbourhood of Seevite | 
pagodas, conical rocks, conspicuous for their height | 


and symmetry, have sometimes been consecrated 
as Lingams. I was told that at Trichengore, in 
the Barramahal, there is a conical rock dedicated 
to the Lingam, which it has been made more 
closely to resemble by artificial means, having on 
its summit a small temple of Seeva, reached by 
an ascent winding round the eminence externally. 
At Metapolliam slabs of mica slate and gneiss | 
protruding through the surface, nearly perpendi- | 
cularly to the height of eight or ten feet, form an 
oblong enclosure which has been taken advantage 
of for the purpose of the Lingam worship. I found 
in it an old stone Lingam rising from a pedestal, 
and covered with garlands of faded flowers, while 
the ground about it was strewn with votive earth- | 
enware lamps of various sizes and shapes. -_ 


SEPULCHRAL DEVICES INDICATING THE Occv- 
PATION IN Lire or THE DeEcEAsED 8, ix. 194, 
285.)—In the churchyard of Otterton, Devon, 
there is an altar tomb to the memory of J. Green, 
aship-builder. It may be of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is some years since I last saw it. I did | 
not copy the whole inscription, but I took outline 
sketches of bas-reliefs on two panels. One repre- 
sents a three-mast ship under sail, with the lar- 
board side to the spectator, which is pierced for 
six guns. The other portrays J. Green himself at 
work. He has a hatchet in his hands, and is di- 
recting it against some object, perhaps the timbers 
of a ship. For the amusement of the Editor 
(editors ought to be amused sometimes, for the 
general run of their occupation is rather mono- 
tonous), I enclose copies of these panels, which 
he may glance at, and then pass on to any one he 
chooses—except me. P. Hvrcurson. 


“The tombstones or monuments of the Armenians 
deserve to be mentioned on account of their singularity. | 
They are usually oblong pieces of marble, lying flat upon 
the ground: on these are sculptured representations of 
the implements of the trade at which the deceased had 
worked during his lifetime. Some display the manner in 


which the Armenian met his death. In the Petit Champ 


| des Morts, at Pera, I counted I think five tombstones 


with bas-reliefs of men whose heads had been cut off. In 
Armenia the traveller is often startled by the appearance 
of a gigantic stone figure of a ram, far away from any 
present habitation. This is the tomb of some ancient 
possessor of flocks and herds, whose house and village 
have disappeared, and nothing but his tomb remains to 
mark the site which once was the abode of men.”’ — Cur- 
zon’s Monasteries of the Levant. 
IL. C. 


If ancient ones are wanted, see Cutt’s Manual 
of Sepulchral Slabs for very numerous instances. 

ANOINTED, IN A DEPRAVED SENSE (3°¢ 8. viii. 
452.) Dr. Robertson, in his History of the Reign 
of Charles V., treating of the abuse of clerical 
immunities, has this passage : 

“Many assumed the clerical character for no other 
reason than that it might screen them from the punish- 
ment which their actions deserved. The German nobles 
complained loudly that their anointed malefactors, as they 
called them, seldom suffered capitally, even for the most 


| enormous crimes,” 


The doctor supports his assertion by the autho- 


| rity at the foot of Centum Gravam. Germ, Nation, 


in Fasciculo,* 

Surely this epithet spread until it got stereo- 
typed in the mouths of the vulgar to express a 
graceless “ ne’er-do-weel.” In my younger days, 


| I have frequently heard it both in London and in 
| Hampshire, and most frequently from the lips of 
| women, coming better from them than an oath: 


“he is” (or was, as it may be) “an anointed young 
rogue.” J. A. G. 


Human Sxry Tannen 8. ix. 89.) —Some 
five or six years ago I saw at Bordeaux seventy 
human bodies perfectly tanned, and so well were 
the forms and faces preserved that they would 
have been recognisable by any one who had known 
them during life. These bodies of men, women, 
and children were ranged in a row at a place 
called the Cave, adjoining one of the churches. The 
skins of all were of a dull grey colour, as were the 
cereclothes, two of which had been trimmed with 
fine lace. One body, which the curator (a parti- 
cularly stupid old woman) called the General, had 
the mark of a bullet wound in the breast. A 
negro was in a state of remarkable preservation. 
We could gain no particulars of the origin of this 


| singular collection further than that the bodies 
| had been dug up somewhere in the locality, and 
| their preservation had been attributed to a solu- 


tion of saltpetre in which it was supposed their 


| grave clothes had been steeped previous to inter- 


ment. L. 


Devoysutre Driarect (3™ S. ix. 320.) —The 
following seem to be the etymologies of the pro- 

* Book ii. p. 462; Robertson’s Works, imp. 8vo. W. 
Ball, Paternoster Row, 1840. 
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vincial terms here adduced, and are almost all of 
Teutonic origin : — 


Flinking, dressing or embellishing, a form of the | 


Anglo-Saxon adjective wlaenc, wlanc, wlenc, or 


wlone, splendid or proud. There is also a noun | 


wlaenco, wlanco, wienco, or wlonco, splendour or 
riches, (See Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
voce “ Wlaenco.”) In Dutch also occur the words 
fink, fine, and flonkeren, to shine or sparkle. The 
term flink seems to be applied metonymically to 
denote a comb. 

Druling, a form probably, as suggested, of drib- 
bling or drivelling. But we also tind in Welsh 
drylliach, driblets, snaps; and drylliaw, to break in 
pieces. (See Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary.) 

Pindy. This seems to be derived from pine or 
pined, in the sense of being wasted or deteriorated. 

Quailaway or Quillaway. ThisI think is a cor- 
ruption or combination of three Anglo-Saxon 
words cwale an cage, a malady in the eye. The | 
etymology belongs to the same class of words as 
the Dutch kwaal or quaal, the German quéilen, and 
the English quail or quell. 

Cloam, from the same origin as clammy. In 
Anglo-Saxon clam signifies clay or mud, and by 
metonymy the same word has come to be applied 
to crockery. 

Ope, evidently opening or the open. The root 
from which the Anglo-Saxon and modern English 
open is derived seems to be the Old Norse op, a 
mouth or opening. D. B. 


EXTRAORDINARY Frat or Memory (3" ix. 
98, 249.) — When I read the account of the feat 
of memory related of General Charretie, I dis- 
missed it at once as an impossibility; and I was 
glad to be relieved from any necessity of believing 
what Curusert Bepr might well call an “as- 
tounding statement.” But it is well known that 
the famous John Kemble had a remarkably good 
memory. Kelly, in his Reminiscences, relates an 


| “QOur fathers had a singular method of breaking their 
packs for hunting the hare, which is alluded to in The 
| Spectator. We allude to ‘stop-hounds, as they were 
| called. These hare hounds were evidently slow hunters, 
dwelling on the line, never cutting corners, but following 
the hare at a respectful distance, full ery, through her 
various turns and doubles for many hours together. The 
squire, in cocked hat and wig, dressed in a gay-coloured, 
laced, wide-skirted coat, with long-flapped waistcoat to 
correspond, and shod with boots on the model of the 
French postilion, floundered after them on his thick-set 
hunter, attended by his friends, neighbours, and tenants, 
dressed in al! the colours of the rainbow, and mounted on 
| horses somewhat coarser and proportionably worse. The 
huntsman, in his master’s livery and boots (his features 
terrible outraged by a hideous hunting cap), was not only 
encumbered with a huge brass French-horn encircling his 
body, but he had also to carry on his shoulder a long 
pole of tough light wood, When at last the hare sank 
down exhausted, he managed to get before his pack and 
to throw down this barrier. Immediately every hound 
stopped, and although they bayed as well as their parched 
throats would let them, not one attempted to go on or 
seize the hare, which was picked up by the master of the 
hunt.” 


Curupert Bepr. 


The “stop hound” was of no particular breed, 
but was trained to stop whenever the huntsman 
threw down his pole. When he raised it the pack 
set off again. The field were always on foot, and 
the pole was frequently used as a leaping-pole ; 
but the pack generally belonged to an elderly 
sportsman, who thus managed to combine the 
exercise necessary for “keeping down the humours ” 
—I quote Markham—with sober sport. When 
blown, he dropped his pole. Sir Roger's (ge was 
a composed of a number of hounds chosen 
or their tongues, amongst whom the old slow 
southern hound figured prominently. 


“To KNOW OURSELVES DISEASED,” ETc. (1* 8. 
viii. 219, 421.) — A querist was at this reference 
informed that — 

“To know ourselves diseased is half our cure,” 


instance of it when Kemble learned every word of | 
a prologue of fifty lines in an hour and a half. | 
But he also adds :— 


“T have often heard him say, that he woukl make a | 
bet that in four days he would repeat every line in a 


newspaper, advertisements and all, verbatim, in their | 


— order, without misplacing or missing a single 
word,” 

This would have been a feat sufficiently astound- 
ing; but the bet was never made, nor the task 
undertaken, which leaves wide room to doubt 
whether so extraordinary a boast would ever have 
ripened into a performance. Might not this have 
furnished a hint to General Charretie ? 

F. C. H. 

Strop-nounps (3" S, ix. 278.) — The following 
extract from an article, “ The Hounds of our Fore- 
fathers,” in The Field, March 31, 1866, will supply 
your correspondent with a reply to his ques- 
tion ; — 


occurs in Young’s Night Thoughts, nt. ix. line 38. 
I have, however, found it considerably earlier, in 
Sir John Denham's Sophy, Act I. Se. 2: — 
“ But in diseases when the cause is known, 
*Tis more than half the cure ;” 
although there is some difference between the 
two expressions. The motto of Buchan's Domestic 
Medicine, 1769, was “ The knowledge of a disease 
is half its cure,” which conveys the meaning of 
both. He probably took it, however, from Young. 
W. C. B. 


Tennis (3" S. ix. 257.) —I have a Treatise on 
Tennis, printed for Rodwell and Martin, 1822, and 
dedicated to the Duke of Argyll. I do not know 
of any other English work on the subject, but 
believe there is a French one. SEBASTIAN. 


Quevepo’s Sonnet on Rome (3" S. ix. 255.) 
The question of originality between Janus Vitalis 
and Quevedo is a mere question of chronology. 


| | 
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Janus Vitalis died at Rome in 1560. Quevedo was 
not dorn until 1580. *‘ANeds. 
Dublin. 


“New Hien Cuvrcn OLD PREsBYTE- 
” ix. 258.) — The authorship of this 
tract is ascribed to Matthew Tindal by the Bod- 
leian Catalogue, and by Dr. Watt. It is also 
enumerated among his works in the accounts of 
his life in the Biographia Britannica, and in Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Dublin. 

ALEXANDER Knox ix. 195.)—E. H. A. 
may be glad to learn that The Use and Import of 
the Eucharistic Symbols is not to be found only in 
the “ Remains,” but was published separately in 
1838 by Duncan. Copies are, I believe, still to 
be had. It is called Zhe Doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, a treatise on “The Doctrine of Baptism, as 
held by the Church of England,” being — 

Eynp, on WarTeR-sMOKE or Norrorx (3° S. 
ix. 276.) — Though a resident for almost half a 
century in Norfolk, I never heard the well-known 
trying fog, which sets in often so suddenly, and 
finishes a fine warm day with a dismal cold mist, 
called eynd, or by any name like it. I have asked 
several Norfolk people, and all say the same, and 
agree with me that it is always known as the sea- 
haze, not eynd. It is remarkable that at the dis- 
tance of several miles inland this sea-haze settles 
on windows, and has a very perceptible briny 
taste. F. C. H. 

Wuistiixe (3" S. vii. 418; ix. 288.) — That 
other line which Mr. Groner Lioyp says was 
running through his head, but of which he could 
not trace the author, was this : — 

“A flaxen-headed ploughboy, 
I whistled o’er the lea,” &e. 
And again, as the burden of the song,— 
“ You'll forget the little ploughboy 
That whistled o’er the lea. 

The song of “ The Ploughboy,” in which these 

lines occur, was a great favourite sixty years ago. 


The music of it was set as a rondo by Mr. Latour, | 
and performed before the royal family by Master | 


Parker and Mdlle. Parisot. Like other popular 
songs, it had its day; you heard it sung and 
whistled every where, till superseded by some 
other novelty. H. 

Sarpno S, ix. 296.) —A correspondent 
under the initials K. R. C. inquires whether any 
edition contains all the poems of Sappho, and all 


the productions which Lempriére classities as hers? | 


Lempriére mentions that all her compositions were 
extant indeed in the age of Horace; but he ex- 


pressly says that of all these “nothing now re- | 


mains but two fragments.” He should have said 
rather two complete odes, and a few fragments 


quoted by ancient authdrs. Of these two odes one 
is preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
*Aoua eis ’Adpodirny, and the other by Longinus, 
being Eis thy epwuévnv. Both are given in the 
original Greek, with Latin versions, in Tanaquil 
Faber’s edition of Anacreon, Saumur, 


Erymooey or “ Rotren Row” (3"4 8. ix. 213.) 
In reply to your correspondent D. B. I have to sa 
that there is an old street in Masham, in the Nort 
Riding of Yorkshire, which to my certain know- 
ledge has for the last fifty years borne the name of 
“ Ratten-row,” from the circumstance that it had 
been infested with rats, or rattens, as rats are 
called there. There is no reason to suppose that 
it was so called from the decay or rottenness of 
the buildings of which the street is composed ; or 
from the “ Ratumena Porta,” or from “ rota,” 
although the street was formerly on a road now 
disused ; or from the woollen stuff called “ rateen,” 
as no such woollen stuff is known there by that 
name; or from the word “ rattin,” which, it is 
said, used to designate “undressed timber,” for 
that term is unknown there as a designation of 
undressed timber. .F. 


I beg to inform D. B. that this name occurs at 
Doncaster. In a rental, 1474, it is stated that 
the chantry of St. Mary held two shops in the 
Drapers’ Booths, and “ one tenement upon Ratton 
Rawe.” A part of the market-place there is de- 
scribed in deeds, 1747, as “ Ratten Row alias 
Roper Row.” Amongst the possessions of the 

rior and convent of Hexham, co. Northumber- 
| land, at a place called Hayden, was an acre of 
| land lying “in campo de Raton-raw,” and called 
the Cros-acre (Memorials of Hexham, Surtees 
Society, ogy 1865, p. 24). It seems very 
uestionable, I think, whether the name is in- 
ebted for its real derivation to either rats or 
rottenness, CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 


PRoFEssIoNAL NIGHTMARE (3° S. ix. 154.)— 
“ The Ephialtes, or night-mare, is called by the common 
people witch-riding. This is in fact an old Gothic or 
Scandinavian superstition. Mara, from whence our night- 
mare is derived, was in Runic theology a spectre of the 
| night, which seized men in their sleep, and suddenly de- 
prived them of speech and motion.”—See Warton’s First 
Dissert. Pref. to Hist. Eng. Poet; Brand’s Pop, Antiq. 
, vol, iii. 279-80; consult also foot-note, ibid. 
A writer in the Encyc. Metropolitana, quoting 
| the authority of Keysler (Antig<=utates Selecta Sep- 
tentrionales et Celtice) tells us, Nachtmar is from 
| Mair, an old woman, the spectre producing this 
morbid oppression usually assuming that form. 
| “ The French, ‘ Cochemar,’” he adds, “ is Mulier 
| ineumbens, or Incuba; the Swedes use ‘ Mara’ 
alone.” Nightmare has been described as a spas- 
modic contraction of the pectoral muscles; what- 
_ ever may be the physical causes of this peculiar 
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sensation, it appears that late lobster suppers are 
serious provocatives of the attack. It is recorded 
in the work just alluded to, of a certain corpulent 
clergyman who had not made Mr. Banting’s ac- 
quaintance, that in these fits of nightmare he fan- 
cied the devil was seizing him by the throat (he 


was probably what the Latins call guile deditus), | 


and endeavouring to choke him. ‘This seems to 
have been a sort of professional seizure, as he never 
escaped the attack after a wedding or christening, 
and—which it would be as well for your readers to 


bear in mind—he was invariably discovered in these | 


fits lying on his back, a fatal position after a late 
heavy supper. F, 


cisely to represent it, and the second syllable is 
identical. Perhaps some kind French contributor 


mare. 

Rev. Taos. Grason (3 S, ix. 277.)—If Mr. 
Wirrow will turn again to Bohn’s Lowndes, he 
will find this notice: “ Gibson, Thomas. A breve 
Chronycle of the Byshop of Romes Blessynge. 
See ‘Chronicles.’” At this article reference to 
the title is more fully given, and is there ascribed 
from Ames as being written by the Rev. Thos. 
Gibson; but I should have added the foot-note in 
Bohn’'s first mention of the name — 

“ An account of this noted Physician and great enemy 
to the Roman Catholic bishops is to be found in Wood's 
Athen. Oxon.” 

Mr. Witton will also find him recorded in 
Gorton’s Biog. Dictionary as an eminent Physician 
and controversialist, who from his polemical 
writings was compelled in Queen Mary’s time to 
fly abroad, but he returned in Elizabeth’s reign, 
and died in 1652. (See Wood.) Tanner and 


Aikin have preserved most of the titles of his | 


works, which, being of so theological a character, 


might have led many to consider him a divine ; 


indeed, he might, perhaps, have been in orders, as 
many others, and physician also. Gorton says he 
was born at Morpeth, in Northumberland. I have 
little doubt but that this is the individual inquired 
after. J. A. G. 


Epern’s Eprtron or Bisnor Tayrtor’s Works 
ix. 272.)—“ Idol shepherd” isnoerror. It 
is a quotation from Zech. xi. 17. The reference 


to 8. Teresa’s saying is furnished in the main by | 
Mr. Eden, vol. viii. 359. Mr. Eden gives the | 


| Prophesying, and I have no doubt that the addi- 
| tions not inserted are due to some other, not 
genuine, edition used by Coleridge, if I understand 
sony what is meant in the observation. In all 
| probability a comparison of the volume of 1726 
| with Taylor's works would prove it to be a com- 
| pilation. Epw. 


| Freemasonry S. ix. 293.)—Though a very 
rusty Mason, for a long time 

| “ Omni 

| Abjecto instrumento artis, clausaque taberna,” 


| modern masonry is too curious a scheme to be the 
carrying on of the mysteries of the medizval 
guild of Masons, whose practical art was protected 


“Certayne Questyonis, with Answeres to the same, con- 
| cerning the Mystery of Maconrye, writtene by the hande 
| of Kynge Henrye, the Sixthe of the name, and faithfullye 
copyed by me Johan Leylande Antiquarius, by the com- 
mande of his Highness (Henry VIII.) "— 

| as well as Ashmole’s admission to the Order, A.p. 
| 1646, with his friend Colonel Mainwaring, appear 
| to me thoroughly to controvert E. K.’s somewhat 
pretentious statement. W. Bryenam. 


Srre or THE Mitre Tavern (3°48. ix. 212, 245.) 
| It seems that E. J. 8., whose interesting article 
| on the Mitre in Fleet Street, appeared in a recent 
| number, must have followed Carlyle, and perhaps 
| Leigh Hunt. Carlyle, in 1833, in his Essay on 
| Dr. Johnson, describes the tavern as still standing; 
/and Leigh liunt, in 1848, in The Town, speaks of 
the present as identical with Johnson's Mitre, 
and so it has been generally supposed. The 
site seems uncertain. The western portion of 
| Messrs. Hoare’s bank stands on the site of No. 34, 
not No. 39; the eastern part, that is, the entrance 
hall, occupies as nearly as may be the ground 
| where No. 39 stood. It may be noticed as a cu- 
| rious fact that Macklin, the printseller, occupied 
| No. 34 in 1810, and No. 39 in 1815. This appears 
| from entries in old rate-books. It would seem, 

therefore, there is still confusion somewhere. 
A. 


Toast or OxIveR THE Spy (3" S. ix. 21, 87.)— 
Diderot was the author of the French couplet re- 
ferred to. From a curious note found among the 


collation of the second edition of the Liberty of papers of M. de la Harpe, and published in his 


| Lodge ”), I cannot quite submit to the conclusion 
. I have been struck as to what seems to me a | of E. K. that “speculative masonry” was not in 
| curious coincidence with respect to this word. | existence before the latter part of the seventeenth 
f The French word formerly, I think, generally | century. : Where all is traditional, of course proofs ' 
written cochemar, but now cauchemar, seems pre- | of the antiquity of the system can scarcely be 
to “N. & Q.” could help us to the derivation, and 
thus adjust the spelling of this word, whilst, at 
a the same time, he might throw light upon our 
own. If I might venture to hazard a tertium or | from the vulgar by a speculative system. 
I should venture to write it couchemar, which | The document taken from the Bodleian by John 
would bring it into very close analogy with night- | Locke, and quoted in Preston’s Masonry (edit. 
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Posthumous Works, it appears to have been as 
much a favourite in elevated Parisian society, in 
the latter part of the last century, as its vulgar 
and incorrect version was among the English Jaco- 
bins at the beginning of this. 

La Harpe, who ranked high among the literati 
of France, and was a popular author, and an asso- 
ciate of Voltaire, D'Alembert, and Condorcet 
relates that in 1788, at the table of a brother 
academician of the highest rank, he was present 
in a brilliant circle of courtiers, literati, philoso- 
phers, and wits, including the Duchess de Gram- 


mont, Chamfort, Condorcet, M. de Nicolai, M. | 


Bailley, M. de Malesherbes, and M. d’Asyr, a 
celebrated physician of Paris. Chamfort read 
some of his impious and libertine tales, fo which 


the ladies listened without a blush. A deluge of | 


pleasantries on religion followed. One gave a 
quotation from Voltaire’s La Pucelle, a poem 
which seems inspired in about equal degrees by 
Momus and Priapus; and another pronounced 
and applauded the philosophical distich of Di- 
derot— 
“Et des boyaux du dernier Prétre, 
Serrez le cou du dernier Roi.” 
“ And with the last Priest’s entrails as a string, 
Tie fast the neck of the last King.” 


And another declared himself as certain that there 


is no God, as that Homer was a fool. Alas! they | 


knew not what edge-tools they were playing wit 
till reminded by M. Cazotte, an amiable but ec- 
centric man, who startled the company with a 
sketch of what the forthcoming Age of Reason 
and Reign of Philosophy would be, and of the 
tragic fate which would therein overtake nearly all 
the company then present. He also foretold his 
own destination, and that the narrator of the scene, 
La Harpe, would become a Christian. 


During the Reign of Terror, M. de la Harpe was | 


imprisoned in the Luxembourg, where he became 
a sincere convert to Christianity—a change which 
he ascribes exclusively to the study of the Gos- 
pels, the Psalms, and the other books of Holy 
Scripture. He died in 1803. (See Cuvres Choi- 
sies et Posthumes de M., de la Harpe.) 

J. W. THomas. 


Hovse (3" ix. 295.)—I visited the 
house of Gibbon as long ago as 1819, and when 
the library, house, and berceau were in existence, 


Freely shown to strangers, and warranted to be as 


in the great historian’s time. 

I have looked at the view of the house as given 
by Chambers, and should say—if so worn-out a 
memory as mine may yet be trusted—that it does 


anne a rude sort of resemblance ; but that it has | 


en taken from the road, a point of view to which 
no interest attaches. 
The house, as we all know, is built on the slope 


leading to Ouchy: its side is to the road, but its | 
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back overlooks the lake, and this, Hibernicé, is the 

true front and residential portion, which is not seen 

atall in the woodcut ; aterrace terminating in the 
| berceau, commanding the glorious view of the lake 
and Alps, was spread out before this side of the 
building, claiming the enthusiastic admiration alike 
of idle visitors and of its immortal, laborious, well- 
abused, and philosophic owner. 

Your correspondent is doubtless aware of the 
| long negociation which took place on the death of 
M. Deynerdeen, when Gibbon, prevented by the 
old Swiss law from obtaining the fee of the estate, 
satisfied himself with the life interest, and when 
that ended, the property reverted to the heirs of 
| Deynerdeen. 

have visited Lausanne frequently since, have 
made a long sojourn at the Hotel Gibbon, and 
after carefully, on the spot, comparing my ancient 
memories with the actual state of things, believe 
| that the house of Gibbon remains nearly unaltered, 
though sadly dirty and dilapidated — a small part 
of the old terrace has been spared; and that the 
modern terrace of the hotel occupies a large por- 
tion of the former garden, though raised far above 
the original level; and that the historic berceau, 
if surviving, would be buried alive somewhere 
below the middle of the existing terrace of the 
hotel. I ought to add that I have not been to 
Lausanne since 1852, and that the house, hotel, 
garden, terra 2 and all may have undergone great 
changes since that time. 

Of the books I know nothing, unless they passed 
under the “&c.” in the abstract of the will as 
| given by Lord sheffield : “ Three thousand pounds 
| and his furniture, plate, §c. at Lausanne, to Mr. 
Wilhelm de Severy.” 

One day, dining at the hotel, where a portrait 
of the historian looks down with an air of gentle 
pity on the table d’héte, I heard the following 
conversation between a foreign visitor and his 
wife : “ Whose portrait is that ?” asked the lady. 
“Gibbon’s, who names the hotel.” “But who 
was Gibbon?” asked the lady. “One of the 
English royal family,” was the instructive reply. 
So great is the advantage of having an Index for 
the grown-up children of the Continent ; while in 
England—benighted land—the man still retains 
“ Admirers ” who inquire about him, and Pilgrims 
| who endeavour to reply. PILGRIM. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

| 4 Souvenir of the Exhibition of Christian Art, held at 
|  Mechlin in September, 1864, in a Series of Sketches, &c., 
| with Descriptive Letterpress by N. H. J. Westlake. 
(Parker.) 

| The Exhibition of Christian Art at Mechlin was, we 
| understand, visited by a comparatively small number of 
English Archxologists. Its value has subsequently been 
made generally known to many who did not visit it by 
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Mr. Weale’s excellent Catalogue; and both those who 
had the advantage of seeing the objects themselves, as 
well as their less fortunate brother antiquaries, ought to 
be very grateful to Mr. Westlake for placing within their 
reach these faithful reproductions of his drawings of so 
many curious specimens of early Christian Art. 


Merlin on the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.) Edited from the 
Unique MS. of the University Library, Cambridge, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. With an Introduction by D. W. 
Nash, Esq., F.S.A. Part I. 

The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lindesay. 
Edited by Fitzedward Hall. Part J 

The Wright's Chaste Wife. A Mery Tale by Adam of 
Cobsam, from a MS. at Lambeth, about 1462 a.v. 
Copied and edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. 


These three publications, recently issued by the Early 
English Text Society, show how steadily and effectually 
the Society is doing the work for which it was organised. 
The first part of the prose Merlin from the Cambridge 
MS. is ushered in by a very interesting Introduction by 
Mr. Nash, in which there is much new and curious 
speculation connected with the Merlin traditions. The 
Monarche, of which the first part is now printed, will, 
with Sir David Lindesay’s Tragedie and Complaynt of the 
Papingo, be completed in the course of the present year ; 
and the Committee make the welcome announcement that 
these will be followed by a republication of the whole of 
the author’s works from the earliest editions. The third 
of the works now issued, The Wright's Chaste Wife, is a 
very Chaucerian morsel, discovered by Mr. Furnival in a 
volume of Arthurian Romance in the Lambeth Library. 
The story resembles the French fabliau, Constant Du- 
hamel, printed by Barbazan. Though only a small 
volume, it will assuredly be a favorite with the sub- 
scribers. 


Coleman's Genealogical Index to Printed Pedigrees which 
are to be found in all the Principal County-and Local 
Histories, and in many privately-printed Genealogies, 
under Alphabetical Arrangement, (J. Coleman.) 

This ample title-page sufficiently explains the object of 
Mr. Coleman's Index, which, containing as it does refer- 
ences to some Six Thousand Pedigrees, cannot fail to 
facilitate very greatly the labours of all who are engaged 
in investigating questions of Family History. 


Nationat Portrarr GALLery.—It appears, by the 
Annual Report just presented to Parliament, that this 
Exhibition, which daily increases in popularity, has been 
enriched during the past year by portraits of Jeremy 
Bentham, Campbell the Poet, Queen Elizabeth at an ad- 
vanced age, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s father the Duke of Kent. These are presents. The 
following have been the additions purchased by the 
‘Trustees: Peter Martyr ; Queen Mary, the wife of Wil- 
liam III. ; Father Mathew ; Richard Cobden; William, 
Lord Russell ; Bess of Hardwick; Earl of St. Alban’s ; 
George II.; Daniel O'Connell ; Warren Hastings ; Dr. 
Butts ; Blake and Barry, the Artists ; Mary of Modena, 
Queen of James II.; and that dear old gossip, Samuel 
Pepys. 

‘Tne Soctety or Antiquartes. — The following is a 
list of the council elected for the ensuing year. It con- 
sists of eleven members from the old council —namely, the 
Earl Stanhope (President), Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 
(V.P.), William Tite, Esq., M.P. (V.P.), Charles W yke- 
ham Martin, Esq. (V.P.), Frederic Ouvry, Esq. (‘Trea- 
surer), Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq. ,M.A. (Director), 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., Clements Robert Mark- 
ham, Esq., John Bruce, Esq., Joseph Walter King Eyton, 
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Esq., and Sir James Sibbald David Scott, Bart.; and 
also ten members of the new council—Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Lord Ernest Bruce, 
M.P., Rev. Charles Old Goodford, D. D., Philip Charles 
Hardwick, Esq., Lord Henniker, M.P., the Bishop of 
Oxford, William Tipping, Esq., William J. Thoms, Esq., 
and Albert W ay, Esq., M.A. The President, in his An- 
nual Address, made no allusion to the valuable ( Yollections 
for a History of Pageants, which The .d4theneum an- 
nounced had been left to the Society by that thorough 
antiquary and excellent draftsman, the late Mr. Fairholt, 

As our contemporary is generally well informed on such 
matters, we presume the omission necessarily arose from 
no communication on the subject having as yet been 

made to the Society. 


Memoria Bust or Tur C. H. Coorer, F.S.A. 
We hear that some good men and true, at Cambridge, 
are taking steps to do honour to their late lamented and 
accomplished Town Clerk, by placing a bust of him in the 
Guildhall. Gown and Town take part in the movement, 
which is warmly supported by the working men. This 
is as it should be. Mr. Cooper did much for Cambridge ; 
let Cambridge so recognise his services as to encourage 
others to follow his good example. Subscriptions, which 
have been limited to guineas or smaller sums, in order 
that the largest number possible may take part in the 
work, will be received by Swann Hurrell, Esq., the 
Mayo or, who acts as Treasurer, or by any of the Cambridge 

nks. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
B 
Be) Narrative of her Sufferings, and 
ows yy stating porHentere and lowest price, carriage free. to be 
t to w. G. of “ NOTES « QUERIES.” 
Wellington Street, St: wc. 


Rotices t ta Correspondents. 


G. G. I. will find the lines — 
“ When that dishonest v'ctory 
At Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with rez ort that old man eloquent,” 
in Milton's 10°h Sonnet, addressed to Lady Margaret Ley. 
Agus. For the meaning of the term Fiasco, see“ N. & Q." 3rd S. 
vi. 305. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


EREWARD THE WAKE, “LAST of the 

ENGLISH.” By the REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 

uthor of “ ba ard Ho!” “ Two Years Ago,” &c. &c. 2 vois. crowa 
8vo, cloth, price 21 


* MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
1) AGSTER’S CHURCH SERVICES. Convenient 


in form, and durably bound. 
all the prtacipal Booksellers’ ; and at 15, Poternester Row, 


I EATH, Bookseller, 497, New Oxford Street. — 

CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in first-rate con- 
ition, in #ll classes of standard literature, English ya Biography, 
Poetry, Divinity. the Classics. One stamp postage.— 
Apply to W. HEATH, 497, Uxford Street, London. 

RITISH WAR MEDALS and other DECORA- 
) TIONS, MILITARY and NAVAL. ByJ. HARRIS GIBSON. 
wn 8vo, limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


AUTHORS, GENEALOGISTS, ETC.—A 
Reader at the British Museum, of much experience, is desirous of 
undertaking the Collection of Material, and making Transcripts from 
Manuscripts and Printed Books, eg Indexing in French and 
English. Heraldic Drawings gnd Pedigrees carefully copied 
executed. Terms moderate. 
Address by Letter to“ B. A. E- —, Mr. Lewis, Bookseller, 
. 136, Gower Street North, E Square, London. 4 
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se QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXXVIIL, 
is Published THIS DAY. 
Contents : 
I. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Il. CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 
IIL. FOSS'S JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
IV. COAL AND SMOKE. 
“V. SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
VL. ST. PATRICK AND THE IRISU CHURCH. 
VII. FEMALE EDUCATION, 
VIII. ECCE HOMO. 
1X. THE GOVERNMENT REFORM BILL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albomarie 


RT-JOURNAL.—The MAY number (gules 
2s. 6d.) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS after J. Noel Paton's 
*Paolo and Francesca da Rimini,’ by R. Graves, A.R.A., J. Nash's 
*Maypole,’ by C. Cousen, and J. H. Foley's * Monument to Mysjor- 
General Kobert Bruce,’ by R. A. Artiett The literary contributions 
include:—* Ancient Brooches and Dress Fastenings,’ by the late F. W. 
Fairholt, with 16 Exampies; * Histo a’ of Photographic Lenses,’ by 
Thomas Sutton, with 7 Diagrams ‘thomas Campbell,’ by Mr. and 
Mrs, S.C. Hall, with 4 Illustrations; * Jean Frangois Portaels,’ by James 
Dafforne. with 3 Examples of his works; * Literature for Children,’ 
with 2 Engravings; * Visits to the Paradise of Artists,’ byW. P. Bayley; ; 
Paris Exposition Goldsmith's Studio and Workshop; 
* Leech's ¥ “Ancient and Medieval Bronzes, &c. 
*KRoyal Academy Lecture:;' Exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy, Birmingham Water-Colour Gallery, Society of British Artists, 
and the Portraits at Kensington,’ &c. &c. 
VIRTUE & CO., %6, Ivy Lane, London. 


HE SUNDAY GAZETTE. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE BEWICK COLLECTOR. 


A Deceriat? ive Gotalegne of a alee Collection of the Works of 
THOMAS and JOHN Lg tars K, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By the 
REV. THOMAS HUG , F.S.A., the Possessor of the Collec- 
ith 112 Ilstrations Bewick's = avo, 

8. copies are printed on large paper, imperial 8vo, w a fine 
steel engraving of Thomas Bewick, 


This volume comprises an elaborate ne tive List of the most 
complete collection yet formed of the works of the renowned W ood- 
Engravers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It includes their books and 
book-illustrations, proofs of such in various states, and the engravings, 
with similar proofs, by Thomas Bewick. p Speeetes for private gentle- 
and other m laneous purposes, with much original matter conncct 
with the artists and their production: 


MAN’S AGE IN THE WORLD 
HOLY SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE. 
By an ESSEX RECTOR. Demy 8vo, 24 pp., 8. 6d. 


The Author, ising the established facts and inevitable deduc- 
tions of Science, and believing all attempts to reconcile them with the 


Containing all the Latest Tcleg day, 
Exclusive and early Political 
City Intelligence, 

The Professional News and Epitome of Public Opinion of Saturday, 
Sporting, Th-atrical, Fine Arts, Legal, Medical, Clerical, Literary, 
Naval and Military, and Civil Service News, 

18 PUBLISHED 
EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 
in Time for Distetbution 5 in the Neighbourhood of London 

y Nine o'Clock. 
p+ at the Office : 
16, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HE MAY Namber of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE ,oonpeline a Portrait and 
ort of SIR JOHN LL.D., also of PROF. JOHN 
PHILLIPS, F.K.S., and MISS B.R. PA RKES. Price 2s. 6d. post 
free. Thirty-five Monthly Parts have now been issued, each containing 
three Portraits and M of Men of E in Li ,» Science, 
and Art. 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this M i 
separately (as Cartes de Visite) for 12 postage stamps. 


London : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopszate Street Without. 


RITISH and FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY.— 
The Committee wish to obtain the SERVICES of a GENTLE- 
AN to undertake the duties of editorial superintendent. An attsch- 
ment to the constitution and objects of the Society, a critical know- 
ledge of the Hebrew and Greek, os well as an aptitude for the acquisi- 
tion of languages generally, acquaintance with Biblical studi-s, and 
some experience in correcting for the press, are necessary Se 
for the office. For fuller particulars apply, by letter or personally, to 
the Secretaries, 10, Earl Street, slackfriars, London, E.C. 


FOR READERS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HANDBOOK for READERS at the BRIT- 
ISH MUSEUM. By Tuomas Nicno.s, Assistant 
in the British Museum. 
London : LOWGMARS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Royal Octavo, 650 pages, steel and wood Engravings, price 24s. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS OF THE 
SECOND 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


With Reprint of and Cumann. = his “ Century of Inventions” 


By HENRY DIRCK KS, Esq., C.E., &e., 
Author of “ Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, ” Worcesteriana,” &c., &c. 
London: B. QUARITCIHI, 15, Piccadilly, W. 


ay cose reccived, but erroneous, literal interpretation of Scripture, 
not only futile, but ‘detrimental to the cause of Truth h, seeks an inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Writings on general principles, consistent alike 
with their authenticity, whea rightly understood, and with the exi- 
—— of Science. He treats in successive chapters of The Flint 

eapons of the Drift.—The Creation,—The P. isiacal State._The 
Genealozies,—The Deluge,— Babel and the Dispersion; and adds en 
Appendix of valuable information from various sources. 


thi book by clergyman—will make readers 
in 
Bel thet we remember seen 
“ One of the most ni ye we 
since The Piurality of Worlds.’ — John Bull. 


HORZ FERALES: 


Or, in the Archmology of the Nations, By the lute 
M. KEMBLE, M. Edited by G. THAM, 

F.R.S., and A. W. FRANKS, M.A. Royal ae, Dp-, 34 Plates, 
many coloured, 3 31. 3s. 


The objects del ted ante described ise Stone Implements and 
Weapons, Axes and Hammers, Bronze Implements, Harrow-Heads, 
Spears. Daggers. Swords, Shields, Helmeis and Trumpets, Iron Daggers 
and Swords, Enamelicd Horse-Trappings, Bronze Horse-Trappings, 
Fibula, Armlets, Diadems, Collars ‘ersonal Ornaments, Teutonic 
a. — and Brooches, and a variety of Urns and other sepul- 

jec 


A MANUAL of BRITISH ARCHEOLOGY. 


By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 
Royal 16mo, 398 pp., 20 coloured plates, 10s. 6d. 

A treatise on general subjects of antiquity, written especially for the 
student of archa: ology, a8 s preparation for more elaborate works. 
Heraldry, Seals, Coins, Illu- 
Manuscripts and Inscriptions, Arms and Armour 


and Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Porcelain and Glass, Cloc 8, Locks, 
Carvings, Mosaics, Embroidery. &e., are —, in ap the 
— being illust d by 20 Plates of Coloured Figures of 
the various objects. 
—_o— 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS, 
FACSIMILE, BY PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY, OF THE FIRST 
PRINTED EDITION OF 1609. 


From the Copy in the Lib: oP id, ter House, permission 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Elicemere. Gd. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SELLING OFF AFTER CONTINUANCE IN 
MPORTANT to Noblemeo and Gentlemen form- 


ing or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare and Curious 

oks. Curators of Public Libraries. &c.— Above 50,000 Volumes of 
Rare. Curious, Useful, and Valuable Books ; Splendid Books of Prints; 
Picture Galleries ; Works; beautifully I)luminated 
Manuscripts on Vellu now on Saxe at very greatly re- 
duced Prices by JOSEPH 17 and 18, New Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

Recently pul» ished, a CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of some Rare, 
Curious, and Useful Old Books, at remarkably low prices, 

This Curious and Interesting Catalogue, consisting of about 120 pages, 
will be forwarded on the receipt of Six postage stamps. 

J. Liuty confidently asserts. that such a favourable apetey of 

fine and library books will not soon occur again. 


P BOOKS.— Just ‘published, W. 8 
CATALOGUE of interesting SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in 
ais Cla«ses of Literature ; comprising School and Classical Works, 
Cheolory. Biography, History, Voyages and Travels, Scientific Works, 
&c. on Sale, at unprecedented Low Prices for Cash. Sent pore, free on 
application to W. 13, Booksellers’ ° 


The Valuable Library of the late T. J. PETTIGREW, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
ine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, the loth of May, 
followi Day, at one o'cloc rec the V AL U ABL E 
of the late T. J. PETTIGREW, Esq., F. , F.S.A.: comprising 
Capital Works in Archawology and Generai ahh including the 
Journals s the Archwological Association and Institutes of Great 
Britain ; Rare Books of Hours, printed on vellum, and in manuscript, 
with illuminations ; Early Printed Books, including Balbi de Janua, 
Catholicon, first edition ; Publications of the Learned Societies, includ- 
ing the Percy and Shakespeare ; Black-letter Treatises on Medicine 
and Surgery ; Early Foreign Royal Charters and Documents, with rare 
eppaare Ancient English Court Rolls afd Deeds. and other articles 
of interest in the different branches of literature ; Plaster Casts of Emi- 
an Egyptian Mummy, enveloped in painted cloth, in ori- 
ginal wooden sarcophagus, with upright line of hieroglyphics ; Dupli- 
cate Copies of Mr. Pettigrew's valuable Work on Egy ptian Mummies, 
and Biographical Memoirs of the most Celebrated Phy sicians. May be 
viewed two days prior. 


1866, and 
IBR RARY 


Catalogues by post on receipt of two stamps. 


Valuable Collection of Antiquities, Ancient and Modern, Gems, 
Armour, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of [Aerer as roperty and Works illustrative of the 
ine Arts, will SELL by Aue ON. at their House, No 13, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, AY, April 30, and two following 
days, at one o'clock sreskely. a portion of the Valuable Collection of 
Ancient and Modern GEMS : comprising some very rare specimens of 
ilyptic Art, from the Hertz, De Praun, Uzielli, Schaffhausen, and 
other cabinets ; Poniatowski Gems, Greek Jewellery, Roman and Me- 
diwval Antiquities in bronze, ivory, and enamel ; 
rsonal ornaments ; British Shields, two suite of Ch 
3th century, Miniatures, and other interesting objec’s ; the propert 
a well-known Collector, who, in consequence ot iil-health, is relin- 
quishins the pursuit; also some beautiful Greek and Etruscan Vases 
of fine quality. May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 


Choice Series of the Works of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
yy SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro) y and Works illustrative of the 
ML Arts, Lb by AU their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, on THURSDAY ay 3. at o'clock precicely, 


an exceedingly « notes and oe Series of beautiful WORKS of SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS, from the portfolio of a gentleman, deceased, 
comprising the chief prequcticn of that great master, by Watson, 
M* Ardell, Dixon, 8. W. Reynolds, Smith, Marchi, and other cele- 
brated engravers, chiefly in choice proof state, and of the highest 
uality ; also, a superb Set of rare Proofs before the Letters of the 
talian poets, by Raphael Morghen. May ne viewed two days previous. 
Catalogues by post on receipt of two stamps. 


ine Arts, will SELL 
reet, Strand, W.C., 


Collection of Engravings from the Portfolio of a Collector. ara 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON. & HODGE, 


Auctioneers Literary and Works illustrative of the 
by AUC at Bouse, No. 13, Wellington 
on FRII May 4. and following Day, at! 


ALLADS AND SONGS OF LANCASHIRE, 
chiefly oes than the 19th Century. Price 5s. Edited by JOHN 


| HARLAND 


| 
Valuable Books from the 


o’ch ck precisely, a Collection ot * Non AVINGS from the portfolio of | 


a Collector, inciuding an extensive and valuable Series ot Historical 
Portraits (from Holbein to Lawrence), many of them in the very 
earliest proof states, private Plates, , Engravings after Turner, the 
Principal Caricatures of Gillray and Rowlandson, numerous fine Illus- 
trations of the Dutch, Flemish, and Italian Schools, a large Folio of 


Photographs, emt.racing the choicest productions of Bisson, Martens, | 


Bingham, Silvy, Caldesi,&c. May be 
logues 3 if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


viewed two days prior, and Cata- 


#e* A few Copies of the large paper Edition, which can never be 
reprinted, price 2is. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—Nartratt & Bonn’s new 

CATALOGUE (80 crown &vo), comgsising a Selection of 

Libraries of the late Rev. 5. Prince, the late 

Bishop of Chester, the late W. N. Lettsom, Esq., and “other sources, is 
now ready. Post free for four stamps. 


BATTALE & BORD, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


Just published (Gratis), 


HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION solved 

Her Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Ladies 
8 ould at once obtain Gratis of —_ Draper or Corset Maker, THOM- 
Illustration, showing the veritable “ MODE DE L'IMPE- 


Paper and Envelopes. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on al! orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s,, and 4s. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per 
Super Thick Blue Note, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6¢., and 5s. > Od. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Fooiscap, &s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or pee. 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. "éd.pe r 1000. 
The Temple Envelope, new ‘shape, high inner is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s.; 
Monogram, two _—, oe 6s. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d. ; 
Address Dies, from éd. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, 1s. each. 
Colour Stamping Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), Manufact 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery es 
Ilustrated Price List Post Free. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT fora LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD Leven. at lll. lis. For a GENTLEMAN 
one at 10s, at the International Exhibition for Cheap- 
ness of Production." 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


WEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
h new perfume. Thus I wave my perfumed ‘kerchief, where un- 
rivalled urs dwell, now the subtile essence spreading folds us like 
an spell. Sold by all fashionable and perfumers. 
Price 2s. 6d.—2, New Bond Street, London. 


OTIC CE. —_ In order to meet the requirements of 
the Trade, Shippers, and the Public generally, the WHEELER 
& WILSON Manufacturing Company have opened extensive premises 
at 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, in addition to the head Esta- 
blishment in Regent Street. for the Sale of their unrivalled LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES, for Family and Manufacturi 
urposes, Where Purchasers will receive all necessary information a 
mstruction (Gratis) in the use of the Machine. Price 
wards. L[llustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS—139, Regent Street, W. 
cITY 43, St. Paul's 
‘COMPANY'S TEAS ARE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST. 


ls. 6d... 28., 2s. 3s 
. per pound. Pure, 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 
Rare, Choice Coffee, is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants. 8, KING STREET, 
CITY, LONDON, E.C 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Free within eight miles of 
No. 8, King William Street, 40s. worth Carriage Free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England. 

PHILLIPS ac. have no Agents, nor any connexion with any 

house in Wereuter or Swansea. 


ERMONI CONSON A “FACTA. —JENNER 
4 KNEWSTUB ( (ries to enlarging their premises) are SELLING 

F their celebrated STUCK of DRESSING CASES, Travelling 
, +4 cutlery, despatch boxes, albums, photogr«phs, envelope cases, 
jewellery, elezancies in mounted china, or-moulu, gold, silver. enamel, 
&e. at greatly reduced prices, for cash. —JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James's Street, and 66, Jermyn Street. 
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